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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  51  years  old,  is 
an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi¬ 
nally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  ,  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  firom  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  respionsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreig;n  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  coopieration,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unoffiiial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pa.n  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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STATUE  OF  ARTIGAS,  INDEPENDENCE  PARK,  MONTEVIDEO 

The  delegates  to  the  Conference  of  American  Associations  for  Commerce  and  Production  paid  tribute  to 
the  national  hero  of  Uruguay  by  laying  a  wreath  at  the  statue  erected  to  his  memory  in  one  of  the  principal 

parks  of  the  city. 
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Conference  of  American  Associations 
for  Commerce  and  Production 

JOSE  A.  MORA  OTERO 

Observer  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  the  Conference;  Chief  of  the  Division  of  International 
Organizations  of  the  Uruguayan  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 


At  the  instance  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Uruguay,  the  Mercantile 
Chamber  of  National  Production,  the 
National  Chamber  of  Industry,  and  the 
Rural  Association,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  government  of  Uruguay,  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  Associations  for  Com¬ 
merce  and  Production  convened  at  Monte¬ 
video,  from  May  28  to  June  10,  1941.  It 
seemed  particularly  appropriate  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  chief  organizations  of  this 
nature  to  meet  at  this  time  and  study 
together  the  problems  arising  from  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  conditions,  now  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  war.  The  Organizing 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sr. 
Jose  Brunet,  ’president  of  the  Uruguayan 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  thus 
outlined  the  present  situation: 


Experience  has  shown  that  a  flourishing  inter¬ 
national  trade,  based  on  an  intelligent  inter¬ 
national  division  of  labor,  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  for  attaining  a  rapid  and  visible 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  living. 

Mainly  on  this  basis  the  American  nations  have 
encouraged  their  economic  development  for  the 
Ictst  hundred  years.  From  their  wealth  of  natural 
resources  they  produced  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  in  excess  of  their  own  needs,  and  ex¬ 
ported  these  products  to  the  densely  populated 
industrial  countries  in  exchange  for  manufactured 
goods. 

As  the  result  of  this  arrangement,  however, 
the  Latin  American  countries  became  almost 
entirely  dependent  economically  on  their  foreign 
markets  *and_  on  a  minimum  volume  of  foreign 
trade. 

The  war  of  1914-18  brought  in  its  train  serious 
dislocations  that  could  not  be  wholly  remedied; 
on  the  contrary,  they  persisted  so  long  that  they 
became  chronic.  The  grave  dangers  of  the 
system  then  became  evident,  and  the  great  de- 
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pression  of  1929  gave  it  its  death  blow.  The 
depression  was  particularly  serious  for  many 
extractive  industries  and  therefore  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  I.atin  American  countries. 
Because  of  reduced  revenues  from  foreign  trade, 
the  standard  of  living  was  lowered,  and  while  the 
depression  lasted,  emergency  measures  were 
adopted  that  little  by  little  altered  the  economic 
structure  of  our  nations. 

These  changes,  however,  were  neither  lasting 
nor  effective  as  far  as  new  markets  were  con¬ 
cerned.  There  was  a  general  return  to  the  old 
markets.  And  when  the  present  war  broke  out, 
the  difficulties  of  former  days  recurred  in  a  much 
more  serious  form,  making  it  harder  to  predict 
the  conditions  that  will  prevail  when  the  conflict 
is  over,  and  rendering  the  future  more  uncertain. 

Whatever  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  in¬ 
herent  in  the  old  system,  it  is  now  imjjerative  that 
the  economic  p>olicy  adopted  in  each  country 
stimulate  the  readjustments  made  necessary  by 
the  new  circumstances  and  unattainable  by 
economic  efforts  alone.  The  problems  before  us, 
then,  are  of  two  tyjjes:  those  having  to  do  with 
general  questions,  which,  although  dep>endent 
on  the  international  order  to  be  established  after 
the  war,  require  a  well-thought-out  and  mature 
state  of  opinion,  and  those  p>ertaining  to  concrete 
problems  linking  the  economy  of  two  or  more 
American  nations,  and  requiring  immediate 
solution,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they,  too,  to 
some  degree,  depend  on  how  the  war  may  affect 
international  economic  relations. 

The  matters  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
discuss  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  a 
general  analysis  of  American  foreign  trade; 
a  special  examination  of  the  economy  of 
the  chief  American  export  commodities; 
and  a  study  of  the  changes  in  the  last 
decade  affecting  the  structure  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  of  international  trade. 

The  Organizing  Committee  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  contribution  by  preparing  mono¬ 
graphs  on  various  subjects  coming  under 
these  headings,  among  them  the  following; 

1.  International  proposals  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  after  the  1929  depression,  concerning 
overproduction,  underconsumption,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs. 

2.  The  situation  created  in  the  American 
republics  by  government  intervention. 


3.  The  evolution  of  production  in  the  nations 
of  the  New  World. 

4.  The  movement  of  capital  and  its  influence 
on  the  commercial  development  of  the  American 
nations. 

5.  The  creation  of  coordinated  economic 
regions,  and  inter-American  economic  coojDcra- 
tion. 

6.  Standardization  of  specifications  for  Ameri¬ 
can  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  uniform  standards. 

7.  Pan  American  recommendations  for  stimu¬ 
lating  maritime  and  air  communication  and 
transportation,  and  the  Washington  Maritime 
Conference  of  1940. 

The  Organizing  Committee  prepared  the 
agenda  for  the  conference,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  basic  topics; 

1 .  General  economic  problems  affecting  Amer¬ 
ican  trade. 

2.  Measures  for  stimulating  inter-American 
trade. 

3.  Related  topics  proposed  before  May  20, 
1941,  by  any  member  of  the  conference  and 
accepted  by  the  Organizing  Committee,  or  sub¬ 
mitted  later  and  approved  by  the  Section  on 
General  Proposals  and  the  Preparation  of  Reso¬ 
lutions. 

From  the  beginning  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  importance  of  increased  American  co¬ 
operation  in  the  study  of  these  subjects, 
especially  by  official  organs,  such  as 
general  and  special  inter-American  con¬ 
ferences,  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  of  the  .\merican  Republics, 
and  the  Financial  and  Economic  .\dvisor\ 
Committee  at  Washington. 

Opening  of  the  Conference 

On  May  28,  1941,  the  Conference  held 
its  opening  session  in  the  offices  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Montevideo  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Schor  Brunet.  Delegates 
from  20  nations,  representing  46  American 
.\s.sociations  for  Commerce  and  Produc¬ 
tion,  w’ere  present.  Dr.  Alberto  Guani, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  Uruguay, 
welcomed  the  delegates  in  the  opening 
address.  The  other  speakers  were  Dr. 
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Ernesto  Aguirre,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Buenos  Aires;  James  Scott  Kem¬ 
per,  chairman  of  the  United  States  dele¬ 
gation;  and  Senor  Brunet. 

Later  in  the  day  the  first  plenary  session 
was  held.  Senor  Brunet  was  elected  by 
acclamation  president  of  the  Conference, 
and  Mr.  Kemper  honorary  president.  Dr. 
Joaquin  Villegas  Suarez  of  Uruguay,  who 
had  served  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Organizing  Committee,  was  named  sec¬ 
retary  general. 

The  three  sections  of  the  Conference 
specified  in  the  regulations  were  then 
organized.  Their  officers  were  as  follows: 

First  Section — General  Economic  Problems 
Chairman:  Dr.  Ernesto  Aguirre  (Argentina) 
Vice  Chairman:  C.  C.  Batchelder  (United 
States) 

Secretary:  Dr.  Jesus  Prados  Arrarte  (Nica¬ 
ragua) 

Second  Section — Encouragement  of  Inter- 
.\merican  Trade 

Chairman:  Dr.  Antonio  Junqueira  Botelho 
(Brazil) 

Vice  Chairman:  Ignacio  Pombo  (Colombia) 
Secretary:  Guillermo  Escurra  (Peru) 

Third  Section-General  Proposals  and  the 
Preparation  of  Resolutions 
Chairman:  Adolfo  Ib&ncz  B.  (Chile) 

Vice  Chairman:  Ladislao  Vaccaro  (Paraguay) 
Secretary:  Rub6n  Esquivel  de  la  Guardia 
(Costa  Rica) 

Acting  Secretary:  Alberto  Crespo  G.  (Bolivia) 

Results  oj  the  conference 
The  Conference  approved  30  proposals; 
29  recommendations  and  a  convention  for 
the  creation  of  the  Permanent  Council  of 
.\merican  Associations  for  Commerce  and 
Production. 

General  economic  problems 
This  section  dealt  first  of  all  with 
government  intervention  in  business.  In 
view'  of  the  fact  that  economic  changes  in 
recent  years  have  accelerated  this  inter¬ 
vention,  it  was  recommended  that  such 
official  action  should  be  limited  to  encour¬ 


aging,  stimulating,  and  protecting  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption.  It  was  suggested 
that  there  should  be  closer  collaboration 
betw'een  the  government  and  the  groups 
concerned  and  that  coordinated  measures 
should  respect  the  free  play  of  prices  and 
the  natural  possibilities  of  each  country’s 
economy.  (Recommendation  1.) 

The  resolution  on  manufacturing  en¬ 
couraged  the  creation  of  industries,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  beneficial  nationally  or 
regionally.  It  recommended  joint  official 
and  private  financial  support  of  research 
laboratories  and  technical  consulting  bu¬ 
reaus  and  consideration  of  industrial 
financing  by  bond  issues  or  by  special  in¬ 
stitutions.  A  series  of  measures  presup¬ 
posing  official  and  private  cooperation  was 
advocated,  including  partial  processing  of 
raw  materials,  a  fiscal  policy  designed  to 
attract  foreign  and  domestic  capital,  reduc¬ 
tion  of  duties  on  machinery  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials  not  obtainable  in  the  country,  and 
the  development  of  industrial  education. 
(Recommendation  3.) 

The  movement  of  capital  was  another 
topic  considered.  To  attract  foreign  cap¬ 
ital  to  Latin  America,  the  establishment 
of  national  entities  was  recommended 
through  which  investments  in  industry 
might  be  directed,  and  reports  based  on  a 
long  view  of  the  situation  furnished  and 
interpreted.  The  Central  Banks  were 
considered  especially  competent  to  direct 
capital  movements  and  avoid  brusque 
fluctuations  in  the  currency  markets. 
(Recommendation  4.) 

A  solution  put  forward  for  the  problem 
of  production  of  the  same  commodity  by 
several  countries  was  the  making  of  agree¬ 
ments  enabling  exporting  countries  to  co¬ 
ordinate  their  trade  policies  in  cases  where 
unlimited  competition  might  cause  serious 
damage,  and  encouraging  importing  coun¬ 
tries  to  prefer  products  of  .\mcrican  origin. 
(Recommendation  5.) 


i:  ’  •  h.- 


Court«ay  of  Raymood  F.  Leonard 

THE  CUSTOMHOUSE,  MONTEVIDEO 


The  instability  of  currency  values  and 
the  rigidity  of  exchange  control  are  the 
source  of  serious  difficulties,  and  the  Con¬ 
ference  advised  inter-American  coopera¬ 
tion,  such  as  might  be  furnished  by  the 
proposed  Inter- American  Bank  or  a  cen¬ 
tral  organization  created  to  function  as  a 
clearing  house  and  investment  agent,  as 
proposed  by  the  First  Meeting  of  Finance 
Ministers  of  the  American  Republics. 
The  Conference  expressed  the  desire  that 
the  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee  at  Washington  complete  the 
study  on  a  continental  clearing  house 
entrusted  to  it  by  that  Meeting.  (Rec¬ 
ommendation  10.) 

The  most-favored-nation  clause  was  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  light  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States  and  of  recommendations 
approved  at  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  Regional 
Conference  this  year,  and  it  was  declared 


advantageous  to  except  from  the  scope  of  [ 
this  clause  the  facilities  granted  to  the  [ 
products  of  contiguous  American  coun-  | 
tries,  especially  in  the  case  of  inland  re-  [ 
publics  like  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  (Rec-  | 
ommendation  13.)  3 

The  subject  of  customs  unions  was  intro-  ^ 
duced  by  the  Buenos  Aires  Board  of  Trade.  1 
It  was  the  consensus  of  the  Conference  | 
that  the  several  countries  should  study  the  \ 
possibility  of  bilateral  or  regional  pacts  for 
reducing  or  suspending  duties,  and  all  the 
Central  American  governments  were  urged 
to  follow  the  example  of  reciprocal  free 
trade  set  by  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  f  ■ 
The  Conference  also  hoped  the  idea  of  a  | 
regional  customs  union  considered  by  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  Conference  would  be  put 
into  effect  as  a  step  towards  an  inter-Amer-  j- ; 
ican  union.  (Recommendation  14.)  f 

The  final  resolution  presented  by  this  ^ 
section  recommended  that  American  As-  ! 
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sociations  for  Commerce  and  Production 
urge  their  respective  governments  to  ratify 
as  promptly  as  possible  the  treaties  or  con¬ 
ventions  of  a  commercial  or  economic 
nature  signed  at  the  various  general  and 
regional  American  conferences.  (Recom¬ 
mendation  15.) 

Measures  for  stimulating  inter-American  trade 

Since  the  problems  of  consumption  and 
under-consumption  emphasize  the  need  of 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  a  greater  development  of 
natural  resources  so  as  to  increase  pur¬ 
chasing  power  was  recommended.  It  was 
added  that  the  American  countries  should 
also  seek  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  raw  materials,  food¬ 
stuffs,  manufactured  goods,  and  building 
materials,  and  bear  in  mind  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  various  international  agencies 
and  congresses  that  have  studied  diet  or 
nutrition.  (Recommendation  2.) 

Synthetic  products,  although  recognized 
as  a  technological  advance,  were  believed 
to  be  serious  factors  in  disturbing  trade 
in  raw  materials,  and  were  therefore  the 
subject  of  a  special  resolution.  (Recom¬ 
mendation  6.)  It  was  suggested  that  stud¬ 
ies  be  made  of  the  problems  arising  from 
the  use  of  synthetic  fibers  instead  of  cotton 
and  wool;  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  lower  production  costs  of  natural  fibers 
and  find  new  uses  for  them;  that  considera¬ 
tion  be  given  to  protluction  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  of  basic  materials  for  plastics;  and  that 
a  special  study  of  petroleum  by-products 
be  undertaken.  Protective  measures  for 
certain  American  products,  such  as  tan¬ 
ning  materials,  were  also  advocated. 

The  specification  of  commercial  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  production  and  processing 
of  key  products  (such  as  cotton,  sugar, 
coffee,  wool,  lumber,  metals,  petroleum, 
nitrate,  and  tobacco)  were  treated  in  rec¬ 
ommendations  7  and  8.  It  was  especially 


suggested  that  cotton-producing  countries 
make  their  own  textiles  and  that  metals 
and  petroleum  be  refined  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  extracted. 

This  section  also  presented  resolutions  on 
studies  of  new  products  suitable  for  inter¬ 
change;  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
inter-American  trade,  including  unjustifi¬ 
able  sanitary  measures;  the  functions  of 
stock  and  commodity  exchanges;  and  the 
credentials  of  commercial  agents.  (Rec¬ 
ommendations  9,  11,  24,  and  25.) 

It  was  recommended  that  private  trade 
and  production  organizations  be  consulted 
by  consuls  and  commercial  attaches  when 
they  are  preparing  reports  dealing  with 
economic  affairs  in  the  countries  where 
they  are  stationed,  and  that  the  same 
bodies  receive  the  information  that  the 
consuls  and  commercial  attaches  have  for 
distribution  on  their  own  countries.  Con¬ 
sular  services  and  consular  fees  were  con¬ 
sidered  factors  of  real  importance  in  the 
development  of  commercial  relations  and 
the  Conference  strongly  urged  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  uniform  consular  fees  and  consular 
invoices,  in  order  to  simplify  procedure, 
and  requested  the  Inter-American  Finan¬ 
cial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee 
to  undertake  studies  of  this  question,  as 
requested  by  the  Inter-American  Maritime 
Conference,  which  met  at  Washington  in 
November  1940.  (Recommendations  26 
and  27.) 

The  organization  of  commerce  and  pro¬ 
duction  through  national  trade  federa¬ 
tions  that  would  include  all  spheres  of 
economic  activity  was  considered  desir¬ 
able.  (Recommendation  28.)  The  need 
for  protecting  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
was  also  stressed.  (Recommendation  29.) 

Maritime  transportation,  as  an  integrat¬ 
ing  factor  in  American  trade,  was  given 
special  attention.  Recommendation  16 
began  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
maintaining  inter  -  American  maritime 
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service.  It  went  on  to  discuss  many  other 
related  topics,  such  as  routes,  freight  rates, 
and  contracts,  and  requested  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  credits  in  the  United 
States  to  promote  the  organization  of 
merchant  marines  in  countries  able  to 
support  them. 

General  proposals  and  the  preparation 
of  resolutions 

To  divide  the  work  of  the  Conference 
more  fairly,  this  section  included  in  its 
ta.sks  the  consideration  of  various  topics 
that  might  have  been  treated  by  one  of 
the  other  sections.  Thus  it  presented  for 
approval  the  recommendations  on  com¬ 
mercial  arbitration,  C.  I.  F.  sales  (advo¬ 
cating  the  use  of  the  VVarsaw-Oxford 
Rules),  uniform  regulations  on  bills  of 
exchange,  credit  against  documents,  com¬ 
pilation  and  study  of  commercial  prac¬ 
tices,  scientific  and  uniform  organization 
of  statistics,  and  courses  on  American  eco¬ 
nomics,  to  be  given  successively  in  the 
different  countries  (17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
and  23). 

The  creation  of  the  Inter-.\mcrican  In¬ 
stitute  of  Plant  and  Animal  Quarantine 
w'as  also  urged  (Recommendation  12).  It 
was  suggested  that  the  Permanent  Council 
of  .American  Associations  for  Commerce 
and  Production  request  the  Pan  .American 
Union  to  hasten  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
convention  on  this  subject,  and  that  until 
such  a  convention  should  Ijc  adopted,  the 
countries  represented  at  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  Regional  Conference  sign  bilateral 
conventions  dealing  with  the  subject, 
as  provided  in  Resolution  24  of  that 
gathering. 

Finally,  the  Conference  approved  a  con¬ 
vention  creating  a  Permanent  Council  of 
American  Associations  for  Commerce  and 
Prrxiuction.  (Rc.solution  30.)  Article  1 


of  the  convention  provides  that  this  Coun-  j 
eil  “will  consist  of  the  Associations  that,  in  i 
each  country,  permanently  represent  com¬ 
merce  and  produetion,  and  that  sign  or 
adhere  to  the  present  Convention.”  This 
would  create,  in  effect,  a  Pan  American 
C'hamber  of  Commerce. 

\  resolution  supplementary  to  the  eon- 
vention  expresses  the  hope  of  all  delega¬ 
tions  that  the  Permanent  Council  will  have  \ 
its  headquarters  in  Montevideo,  as  an 
expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Uruguayan 
institutions  that  organized  the  Conference. 

The  officers  of  the  Conference  were  J 
appointed  to  serve  as  Board  of  Direetors  : 
and  Executive  Committee  to  carry  forward  < 
the  organization  of  the  Permanent  Coun-  j 
eil.  This  new  body,  wholly  private  in 
character,  will  therefore  start  life  under  i 
the  happiest  auspices  and  foster  eloser  I 
relations  and  effective  cooperation  among  [ 
chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  organ-  ! 
izations  throughout  the  continent.  [ 

The  foregoing  summarizes  the  aehieve- 
ments  of  the  Conferenee,  at  which  a  select 
group  of  business  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  came  together 
and  in  an  atmosphere  of  cordial  good  will 
strengthened  their  common  ties.  The  sa¬ 
lient  aspects  of  the  conferenee  were 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Alberto  Guani,  Min-  f 
ister  of  Foreign  .Mfairs  of  Uruguay,  in  an  j 
address  delivered  at  a  luncheon  tendered 
the  delegates  at  the  Park  Hotel,  when  he  I 
said:  I 

I  fed  that  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  one  I 
interesting  feature  of  this  conference:  The  mcas-  I 
ures  that  business  men  are  today  advising,  far  J 
from  being  at  cross  purposes  with  the  conclusion? 
reached  at  most  of  the  international  meetings 
held  to  discuss  similar  problems,  reinforce  and 
consolidate  the  agreements  formulated  at  con¬ 
ferences  called  by  the  American  governments. 
Your  conclusions  amplify,  make  more  concrete, 
and  often  give  new  scope  to  prof>osals  recently 
approved,  for  example,  at  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
Regional  Conference  in  our  capital.  I  also  note 
that  your  ideas  are  in  harmony  with  the  activi- 
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ties  now  being  carried  on  in  Washington  by  the  Commerce  and  Production  in  all  matters  in 

Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad-  which  they  are  concerned  will  not  cease  when 

visory  Committee,  and  that  they  agree  in  the  this  assembly  disfjerscs  and  the  members  return 

main  with  the  studies  being  made  by  the  Inter-  to  their  resjjective  lands.  ,  .  . 

American  Development  Committee.  Let  us,  gentlemen,  drink  to  the  economic  devcl- 

Moreover,  the  recommendations  that  you  have  opment  and  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  nations  of 

presented  show,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  that  in  .America;  to  the  personal  happiness  of  their  gov- 

America  at  least  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  com-  ernment  officials;  and  to  the  peace  we  all  cherish — 

merce,  production,  industry,  and  banking  interests  may  it  continue  to  reign  in  the  New  World,  and 

are  motivated  only  by  selfish  interests.  .  .  .  may  this  American  peace  be  strong  and  fruitful. 

And  what  is  still  more  imptortant,  the  effort  to  so  that  its  influence  may  spread  to  all  parts  of 

secure  a  hearing  for  the  American  Associations  for  the  world. 


Fernand  Dennis 

New  Minister  of  Haiti  in  Washington 


After  M.  Elie  Lescot,  the  former  Minister 
of  Haiti  in  Washington,  returned  to  his 
native  land  to  assume  the  Presidency  of 
the  republic,  he  appointed  as  his  successor 
M.  Fernand  Dennis. 

The  new  Minister  presented  his  letters 
of  credence  to  President  Roosevelt  on 
July  14,  1941.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  on  that  occasion  M.  Dennis  said; 

No  mission  can  be  mote  flattering  than  that  of 
representing  one’s  country  in  the  great  American 
democracy,  at  this  time  particularly  when,  guided 
by  one  of  its  most  illustrious  presidents,  it  assures, 
in  these  increasingly  anxious  hours  through  which 
humanity  is  passing,  its  powerful  aid,  its  generous 
assistance  in  the  struggle  against  those  who  are 
leading  the  world  conflict  for  the  destruction  of 
liberty  and  justice,  the  common  ideal  of  all 
democracies.  .  .  . 

It  is  both  a  g;reat  honor  and  a  very  g^eat  joy 
for  me  to  confirm  here  the  full  adherence  of  my 
country  to  the  common  defense  policy  organized 
and  pursued  by  Your  Excellency’s  government 
within  the  framework  of  Pan  Americanism,  a 
complete  adherence  which  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  Haitian  nation  proclaimed  so  solemnly  on 
May  15th  last,  on  assuming  his  high  office. 

In  welcoming  the  Haitian  Minister  to 
his  new  post.  President  Roosevelt  said: 

I  share  with  you  the  sense  of  the  obligation  of 
the  nations  of  this  Hemisphere  to  join  in  the  efforts 
to  safeguard  the  ideals  of  liberty  to  which  the 
peoples  of  all  the  American  Republics  owe  their 
indep>endence.  Your  statements  at  this  time, 
when  those  ideals  are  increasingly  threatened 
from  abroad,  are  particularly  heartening. 

I  look  forward  happily  to  the  continuation  of 
the  cordiality  which  characterized  the  relations 
between  the  governments  of  our  two  countries 
during  the  mission  in  Washington  of  your  illus¬ 
trious  predecessor.  His  Excellency  M.  £lic  Lescot. 
You  may  be  assured  that  the  officials  of  this 
government  will  welcome  the  opportunity  which 
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your  mission  affords  to  assist  in  making  more 
effective  our  joint  efforts  to  promote  a  still  better 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  our  two  1 
countries. 

M.  Dennis,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  has  i 
had  wide  experience  in  government  service  j' 
at  home  and  abroad.  At  various  times  he  , 
has  held  the  positions  of  chief  of  the 
National  Service  of  Bank  Control  in  the 
Treasury,  bureau  chief  in  the  Departments 
of  Public  Works  and  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Secretary'  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
Treasury.  . 

In  the  diplomatic  service  of  Haiti  he  ^ 
has  been  Consul  General  in  Italy,  Charg6  | 
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d’ Affaires  in  Germany,  and  Minister  to 
Cuba.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Second 
Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  held 
at  Washington  in  1920,  and  chairman  of 
the  Haitian  delegation  to  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American 


States,  Habana,  1928.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Haitian  section  of  the 
Inter-American  High  Commission. 

The  Minister  is  likewise  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  country  on  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


The  Inter-American  Red  Cross  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Disaster  Preparedness  and  Relief 

JAMES  L.  FIESER 

Vice  Chairman  in  Charge  of  Domestic  Operations,  American  National  Red  Cross 


An  important  inter-American  Red  Cross 
gathering,  the  Inter-American  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Coordination  of  Disaster  Pre¬ 
paredness  and  Relief,  met  at  Lima,  Peru, 
from  June  24  to  30,  1941,  inclusive.  It  had 
received  its  mandate  and  authority  from 
the  Fourth  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Con¬ 
ference,  which  was  called  by  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  met  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  December  1940. 

The  countries  designated  by  that  Con¬ 
ference  to  name  representatives  on  the 
Commission  were  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Peru,  and  the  United  States.  Their 
delegates  were  as  follows:  Chile,  Hector 
Fuentes  Pumarino,  Agustm  Benedicto; 
Colombia,  Eduardo  Restrepo  S^ienz;  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Dr.  Luis  Barberis,  Sra.  Elvira  de 
Yoder;  Peru,  Dr.  Miguel  C.  Aljovm,  Srta. 
Carmen  Rosa  Alvarez  Calderdn,  Dr.  Car¬ 
los  E.  Paz  Sold^n,  Dr.  Guillermo  Fer- 
n4ndez  Divila;  the  United  States,  James 
L.  Fieser. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  sent 
its  newly-appointed  first  Latin  American 
resident  representative,  Sergio  Huneeus  of 


Chile,  to  attend  the  meetings.  Three 
American  countries  not  represented  on  the 
Commission  appointed  observers,  cis  fol¬ 
lows:  Guatemala,  Fred  Valenzuela,  Con¬ 
sul  in  Lima;  Panama,  Anfbal  Rios,  Min¬ 
ister  to  Peru;  and  Costa  Rica,  Francisco 
Ball6n,  Consul  in  Lima.  Dr.  John  D. 
Long,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Latin  America  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  sat  throughout 
the  meetings  as  an  ex  officio  member. 

The  Peruvian  Red  Cross  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  host.  Many  special  entertainments 
and  the  inspection  of  Red  Cross  and  other 
welfare  institutions  were  arranged. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Commission,  on 
behtdf  of  all  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  were  of  specied  sig¬ 
nificance  not  only  as  a  step  forward  in 
providing  means  of  se'f-analysis  for  each 
society  in  order  to  improve  its  disaster- 
preparedness  and  relief  structure  at  this 
time,  but  also  for  the  coordination  of  effort 
between  the  nations  on  these  continents  in 
time  of  any  great  disaster.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  this  particular  subject  has  been 
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C'ourtMS'  of  the  Aniericeo  Ketl  CrtNM 

AT  THE  OPENING  SESSION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

President  Prado  of  Peru  addressing  the  first  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  for  the  > 
C^rdination  of  Disaster  Preparedness  and  Relief  in  Lima. 


given  special  consideration  from  a  Pan 
American  viewpoint. 

President  Manuel  Prado  of  Peru  presided 
at  the  convocation  and  delivered  an 
address  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  Red  Cro.ss  to  the  western  countries 
and  the  development  of  their  humani¬ 
tarian  institutions.  Later  in  the  week  he 
further  evidenced  his  interest  by  receiving 
the  delegation  at  the  President’s  Palace. 
The  Amba.ssadors  and  Ministers  repre¬ 
senting  in  Peru  the  countries  on  the  C'.om- 
mission  likewise  showed  interest  by  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  inaugural  and  other  meetings. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  a 
review'  of  the  organization  and  growth  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  quarter-century  and  to  a  detailed 
consideration  of  the  technique  adopted 
in  preparedness  for  disaster  and  relief  in 


time  of  calamity,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
lx>th  the  national  society  and  local  chap¬ 
ters  in  our  country.  This  was  encour¬ 
aging  to  the  Latin  American  members  of 
the  Commission,  as  it  showed  the  progress 
made  in  the  development  of  an  idea  in  so 
lirief  a  period.  Financial  aspects,  inter¬ 
relation  w'ith  government  authorities,  and 
popular  copartnership  were  all  considered. 

'Fhc  countries  represented  at  Lima  all 
have  earthquakes  as  a  common  problem. 
A  serious  one  occurred  in  C'hile  in  January 
1939,  and  another  in  Peru  a  year  ago. 
1  he  delegates  were  taken  to  ins|)ect  the 
damaged  area  in  and  around  Lima.  In 
the  main,  earthquakes  seem  to  present 
the  greatest  iirolilem  to  the  South  and 
Central  American  countries.  Hurricanes 
arc  centered  mostly  in  the  region  of  the 
C'ariblK'an  Sea  and  the  Culf  of  Me.xico. 
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The  American  Red  Cross  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  given  evidence  of  its  frater¬ 
nal  interest  in  Latin  American  disasters 
through  contributions  exceeding  half  a 
million  dollars.  Of  the  23  disasters  for 
which  relief  was  sent,  10  were  occasioned  by 
hurricanes,  9  by  earthquakes,  and  4  mis¬ 
cellaneously  by  fires,  floods,  or  explosions. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
through  Norman  H.  Davis,  its  president, 
sent  to  the  Commission  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  new  and  more  complete  consider¬ 
ation  of  Latin  American  needs  through 
Seiior  Huneeus,  its  resident  representative. 
His  presence  at  the  Lima  meeting  was  a 
milestone  in  the  close  consideration  of 
these  regional  problems. 

The  Commission  drafted  various  reso¬ 
lutions,  and  statutes  for  its  organization, 
to  be  considered  by  all  the  countries  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Pan  American  Red  Cross 
Conferences,  the  next  of  which  will  be 
held  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  probably  in 
1944  or  1945.  In  order  to  take  immediate 
steps  in  disaster  preparedness  and  relief, 
a  plan  based  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Peruvian  Red  Cross  Society  and  sug¬ 
gesting  certain  provisional  measures  was 
referred  for  the  consideration  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  in  North,  Central,  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  proposed  measures  include  the 
possible  early  establishment  of  temporary 
headquarters  for  the  Commission  at  Lima, 
with  such  technical  personnel  as  may  be 
useful  in  furthering  the  plans  of  the  C’om- 
mission  and  its  parent  body,  the  League. 
The  unanimous  hope  was  expressed  that 
at  the  outset  a  disaster-trained  staff  be 
secured  in  the  United  States,  and  that  its 
memlters  visit,  with  Senor  Huneeus,  all  the 
.\merican  countries  to  analyze  conditions 
and  recommend  improvements  in  the  re¬ 
spective  plans  for  disaster  organization. 


Questions  of  relief  supplies,  transportation, 
and  government  relations  will  also  be 
taken  up.  Distances  are  great,  transpor¬ 
tation  limited;  supply  bases  were  there¬ 
fore  considered.  The  Commission  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that,  with  the  help  of  the 
experience  gained  by  the  United  States, 
each  country  might  be  encouraged  to 
develop  a  career  staff  for  disaster  relief 
from  its  own  people.  Plans  were  also 
suggested  for  improved  interchange  of 
assistance  between  countries. 

Dr.  Long,  the  representative  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Sanitary  Bureau,  pointed  out 
the  interrelationship  between  health  and 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  explained 
the  similar  problems  of  organization  and 
planning  that  the  Bureau  had  been  meet¬ 
ing  over  the  years. 

The  meeting  was  of  exceptional  signifi¬ 
cance  in  many  ways.  Leaders  in  medicine, 
anti-tuberculosis  work,  sanitation,  and 
government  were  present  throughout  as 
observers.  Provisional  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  include  the  appointment  of  a  resident 
representative  in  Lima  by  the  countries  on 
the  Commission,  so  that  a  continued  review 
of  current  developments  may  be  possible 
without  delay.  As  one  person  said,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  inter- American  cultural,  business, 
educational,  and  other  cooperation,  much 
can  be  done  under  the  Red  Cross  emblem 
in  strengthening  bonds  of  humanitarian 
interest,  understanding,  and  sympathy. 
The  desire  now  is  for  constructive  good¬ 
will  action,  as  well  as  good-will  confer¬ 
ences.  It  was  most  inspiring  to  me  to 
experience  at  first  hand  the  fine  spirit, 
grace,  and  intelligence  of  these  fellow- 
.Americans  and  discover  their  conviction 
that  saving  lives  and  property  in  a  world 
marked  by  destructiveness  held  new  hope 
for  rugged,  affirmative  Pan  Americanism. 


Possibilities  for  Immigrant  Settlement 
in  the  Dominican  Republic 


If  immigration,  whether  group  or  indi¬ 
vidual,  is  to  be  of  value  to  the  country  that 
opens  its  doors,  it  must  be  directed  and 
controlled.  When  an  immigrant  group  is 
accepted,  the  implication  is  that  the  coun¬ 
try  seeks  or  rightfully  expects  certain  bene¬ 
fits.  These  benefits  may  be  defined  as 
the  creation  or  development  by  the  immi¬ 
grant  group  of  new  sources  of  wealth, 
either  through  financial  investments  or 
intellectual  and  technical  skills  that,  if 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  receiving 
country,  will  contribute  to  its  economic 
and  social  growth. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  exercise  fore¬ 
sight,  to  select  the  immigrant  groups,  and 
to  orient  them,  at  least  on  general  lines, 
along  some  previously  formulated  plan 
based  realistically  on  the  country’s  natural 
resources  and  economic  possibilities.  The 
problems  of  selection,  however,  are  not 
economic  alone.  There  are  others — eth¬ 
nographic,  political,  and  ethical — that 
that  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  if 
possible  ideological,  racial,  and  religious 
disturbances  are  to  be  precluded.  In 
short,  the  problem  of  determining  a  coun¬ 
try’s  capacity  for  immigrant  settlement 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts;  the  quan¬ 
titative  and  qualitative  factor;  the  ethno¬ 
graphic  and  political  factor;  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  factor.  When  group  immigration 
is  contemplated,  it  becomes  even  more 
important  to  formulate  a  plan  for  estab- 

Translated  and  condensed  by  Dorothy  M.  Tercero 
from  a  report  transmitted  to  the  Par.  American  Union  by 
the  Dominican  Republic,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  Inter-American  Conjerence  Jor  the  Maintenance  oj 
Peace. 


fishing  the  immigrants  in  their  new  home 
under  the  conditions  that  will  most  rapidly 
and  efficiently  lead  to  their  absorption 
into  the  national  fife.  To  attain  funda¬ 
mental,  fctr-reaching,  and  lasting  benefits 
on  both  sides,  such  a  plan  must  envision 
the  nation’s  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  years  to  come,  and  all 
the  elements  of  occupation,  race,  and 
religion,  as  well  as  the  climatic,  social,  and 
political  conditions  to  which  the  immi¬ 
grants  will  be  obliged  to  adjust  themselves, 
must  be  given  due  weight  and  considera¬ 
tion  when  selections  are  being  made. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  examine  care¬ 
fully  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  fac¬ 
tor  of  the  immigration  problem  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  with  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  certain  conclusions  that  may 
be  of  use  to  authorities  of  the  country  in 
formulating  a  national  immigration  policy. 
It  must  be  emphasized  at  the  outset  that 
because  the  data  on  which  this  study  is 
based  have  not  in  all  cases  been  complete 
or  entirely  up  to  date,  the  conclusions  are 
not  mathematically  exact  and  must  be 
accepted  as  general,  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  preliminary  outline,  rather  than  a  final 
and  complete  plan  for  the  regulation  of 
immigration. 

In  making  a  plan  for  controlled  immigra¬ 
tion,  a  time  period  must  be  set.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  a  more  or  less  arbi¬ 
trary  period  of  twenty  years  has  been 
adopted  on  which  to  figure  the  total 
immigration  that  the  country  can  well 
absorb.  The  same  total  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  could  j)crhaps  be  admitted  in  a 
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Couriwy  of  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

A  DOMINICAN  COUNTRYSIDE 

Both  level  land  and  mountains  ap|X'ar  in  this  part  of  the  tract  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  Settlement  Association  by  Ex- President  Trujillo. 


sliorlcr  space  of  time,  liut  economically  amount  of  land  that  may  be  regarded  as 

and  socially  the  country  could  not  so  Lehensraum,  or  available  and  usable  living 

ctfectivcly  assimilate  them  as  if  the  stream  space,  not  only  for  giving  the  occupants 

Howod  more  slowly  over  a  longer  interval.  a  plot  of  earth  on  which  to  build  their 

-Xftcr  all,  the  ultimate  desire  of  a  country  material  shelter,  but  offering  them  a 

that  receives  immigrants  is  that  the  incom-  means  of  subsistence  as  well, 

ing  population  render  new  Ixmefits,  not  The  appro.ximate  determination  of  this 
create  new  problems.  I  he  twenty-year  living  space  involves  study  of  such  items 

ix'ritxl  selected  as  the  basis  for  this  study  as  the  total  maximum  amount  of  land  that 

is  regarded  as  conducive  to  a  balanced  and  is  available  for  immediate  use  or  that 

progressive  rhythm  of  assimilation  and  one  could  quickly  be  rendered  usable;  the 

that  will  permit  the  entry  of  a  maximum  living  space  that  the  national  population 

number  of  immigrants  in  the  minimum  itself  will  require  during  the  twenty-year 

amount  of  time  in  which  they  can  lx  period  as  a  result  of  its  natural  growth; 

successfully  established.  the  amount  of  living  space  that  could  be 

Many  elements  enter  into  the  determina-  placed  at  the  disposal  of  immigrants  after 

lion  of  the  quantitative  factor  of  iinmi-  deducting  the  requirements  of  the  national 

gration.  The  first  consideration  involves  population  from  the  usable  land  area;  the 

land;  or  more  specifically,  the  total  number  of  immigrants  that  could  be 
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settled  on  such  land,  taking  due  account 
of  the  fact  that  settlements  would  vary 
according  to  whether  the  land  was  irri¬ 
gated  or  unirrigated;  the  kind  of  immi¬ 
grants,  i.e.,  their  occupations,  considering 
in  this  instance  the  needs  of  the  country 
for  acquiring  or  building  up  varying  types 
of  agricultural,  industrial,  technical,  and 
professional  skills;  and  the  distribution  by 
occupations  and  between  urban  and  rural 
zones  of  both  immigrants  and  national 
population  during  the  twenty-year  term. 

According  to  published  statistics,  the 
total  extent  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
19,325  square  miles  (12,368,000  acres), 
divided  among  sixteen  provinces.  From 
the  agricultural  point  of  view,  this  land 
may  be  classified  approximately  as  follows: 


Area  of  Dominican  Republic  by  types  of  land 


Type  oj  land  Sq.  miles 

Agricultural  land  (all  land  devoted  to 

crop  or  livestock  enterprises) .  3,  670 

Rain  forests .  5,  000 

Plains .  950 

Pine  forests .  2,750 

Coastal  forests .  1,755 

Thorn  forests .  4,  250 

Mangrove  swamps .  150 

Mountain  forests .  800 


Total .  19,  325 


These  types  of  land  may  also  be  divided 
into  four  groups,  according  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  being  progressively  put  to 
use  for  living  space  for  both  national  and 
immigrant  population,  more  or  less  as 
follows: 


Land  classification 


Land  groups  | 

Area  | 

Percent 
of  total 
territory 

First  class  lands: 

Aertt 

2,  348,  800 
3,195,000 

Acres 

5,  543,  800 

45 

Second  class  lands: 

5,000 

608,000 

1,760,000 

2,  373,  000 

19 

Third  class  lands: 

1, 123,  200 
2,121,600 

3,  244,  800 

1,206,  400 

Nonarable; 

Thorn  forests . 

Mangrove  swamps . 

Mountain  forests . 

598,  400 

1  96,000 

512,000 

9 

Total  land  area . 

12,  368,000 

1  100 

With  the  foregoing  tabulation  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  it  will  be  seen  that,  aside  from  the 
2,348,800  acres  of  land  already  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  first-class  lands  cap¬ 
able  of  being  put  to  use  either  immediately 
or  in  the  very  near  future  total  3,195,000 


acres.  As  for  the  other  classifications,  the 
second  group  offers  good  pasture  lands  and 
e.xcellent  possibilities  for  forest  exploita¬ 
tion,  while  in  the  5,000  acres  of  rain  forests 
there  are  al.so  further,  although  not  im¬ 
mediate,  possibilities  for  cultivation.  The 
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Courtesy  of  Dominican  Lecatiun.  Waahington 


THE  IGL  AMO  RIVER,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Thf  widc-strctching  view  above  embraces  not  only  forests  and  pasture  but  level,  cultivated  land  and 

a  sugar  mill. 


third  zone  presents  pasture  facilities  in  the 
coastal  plains  region,  and  in  about  half  of 
the  thorn  forest  area  there  is  a  possibility 
for  industrial  developments  and,  if  irriga¬ 
tion  is  provided,  for  certain  types  of  agri¬ 
cultural  activity.  The  other  halfof  the  thorn 
forest  area  must  be  regarded  as  nonarable. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  these  classifica¬ 
tions  of  usable  and  nonusable  zones  are  not 
f  exact  delimitations,  but  rather  general  in¬ 
dications  of  the  portion  of  total  territory 
■  that  may  eventually  be  put  to  use.  The 

i*  purpose  here  is  to  establish  a  technical 
point  of  departure,  on  the  basis  of  avail¬ 
able  data  and  prevailing  conditions,  for 
figuring  the  rapidity  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  total  land  area  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  may  be  utilized  for  living 
space.  Such  factors  as  drainage  or  irriga- 

L  _ 


tion  could  materially  change  the  present 
classification  of  some  of  the  land,  espe¬ 
cially  that  included  in  the  second  and 
third  groups. 

A  regulated  distribution  of  immigrants 
over  the  entire  country,  to  avoid  over¬ 
crowding  in  some  areas  and  sparseness  in 
others,  is  the  next  point  to  be  considered. 
Census  figures  for  1938  gave  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  that 
year  as  1,616,500,  which  means  a  density 
of  83.6  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  Fig¬ 
ured  on  the  basis  of  past  growth  over  a 
period  of  some  75  years,  natural  increase 
may  be  expected  to  bring  the  present 
national  population  up  to  approximately 
3,118,400,  or  a  density  of  alxiut  161.4  per 
square  mile,  during  the  next  twenty  years 
(that  is,  to  1958). 
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COLUMBUS  SQUARE,  CIUD,\D  TRLJILLO 

In  the  cathedral  toward  which  the  monument  of  Columbus  faces,  lie  his  remains  in  accordance  with  his 
request.  The  Dominican  capital  is  the  oldest  Spanish  city  in  the  New  World. 


Eighteen  percent  of  the  country’s  pres¬ 
ent  population  is  urban,  and  the  remain¬ 
der,  82  percent,  is  rural,  living  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  classified  above  as 
agricultural  land.  Furthermore,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  view  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  low  index  of  industrialization,  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  Dominican  Republic  lives 
from  the  proceeds  of  that  cultivated  area. 
Exports,  and  therefore  the  national  econo¬ 
my,  are  based  principally  on  six  agricul¬ 
tural  products — sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  ba¬ 
nanas,  yuca.  and  corn— and  on  the  stock 
raised  on  the  pasture  lands.  The  3,670 
square  miles  of  agricultural  land  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  today  are  used  35 
percent  for  pastures  and  39  percent  for 
growing  the  six  products  just  mentioned, 
lea\'ing  only  26  percent  for  the  production 


of  rice,  potatoes,  Ix^ans.  tobacco,  and  other 
crops. 

Thc.se  principal  products  have  accounted 
for  approximately  86  percent  of  total  ex¬ 
port  values  in  recent  years.  There  is 
great  potential  wealth  in  the  country’s 
immense  forests,  but  those  resources  have 
not  yet  been  fully  enough  developed  to 
assume  an  important  place  in  the  national 
economy.  The  export  value  of  lumber 
and  manufactured  goods  (furniture)  is  at 
present  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total. 
It  may  be  reaffirmed,  then,  that  the 
3,670  square  miles  of  agricultural  land 
actually  in  use  today  constitute  the  living 
space  of  the  country's  present  national 
population. 

With  all  these  data  as  a  background,  con¬ 
sideration  mav  now  be  given  to  what  will 
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happen  in  ihc  country  within  the  next  20 
years.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  will  not  develop  so 
rapidly  or  change  s(»  radically  within  those 
20  years  as  to  become  preponderantly 
industrial  or  commercial.  Present  trends 
indicate  a  move  toward  greater  industrial¬ 
ization  and  there  will  no  doubt  be  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  certain  important 
mining  activates  that  have  already  been 
initiated,  but  certainly  whatever  increase 
in  industrialization  occurs  will  be  based 
on  national  agricultural  products,  and  the 
country’s  economy  will  continue  to  be 
essentially  agricultural.  It  follows,  then, 
that  if  the  country’s  economy  remains 
agricultural,  its  population  will  also  remain 
largely  agricultural. 

On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  living  space 
and  population  figures  given  in  the  preced¬ 


ing  paragraphs,  it  may  readily  lx;  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  living  space  required  by 
nationals  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
taking  into  account  the  land  already  so 
occupied,  will  be  approximately  4,500,000 
acres.  If  this  amount  is  subtracted  from 
the  5.543,800  acres  which  are  estimated 
to  be  available  for  use,  there  is  left  as  living 
space  for  immigrants  a  total  of  1,043,800. 

Now,  in  determining  the  number  of 
immigrants  that  can  be  settled  and  there¬ 
after  conveniently  live  on  these  1,043,800 
acres,  another  important  element — irri¬ 
gation — enters  the  picture.  Settlements 
must  vary  according  to  whether  they  are 
made  on  irrigated  or  unirrigated  land. 

In  1938,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  there  were  69,000  acres 
under  irrigation  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  of  which  13.500  acres  were  watered  by 


A  FARM  NEAR  SANTIAGO  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  capacity  to  absorb  379,000  agricultural  and  industrial  settlers  in  the 

next  20  years. 
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government  irrigation  works  and  the 
remaining  55,500  by  private  projects. 
The  irrigated  areas  were  located  in  the 
following  six  provinces;  Monte  Cristy, 
Santiago,  Trujillo,  Azua,  Benefactor,  and 
Barahona.  As  compared  to  1928,  the 
1938  total  showed  an  increase  in  area 
under  irrigation  of  28,400  acres,  which 
represents  an  annual  increase  during  the 
ten  years  of  approximately  7  percent. 

A  determination  of  the  probable  increase 
in  the  extent  of  irrigated  areas  would  be 
useful  in  forming  a  policy  on  the  admission 
of  immigrants,  particularly  a  policy  on  the 
numbers  that  may  1)C  admitted  in  spe¬ 
cialized  agricultural  categories.  Such  a 
determination  would  serve  to  coordinate 
future  agricultural  development  with  the 
industrial  activity  that  such  development 
will  provide,  and  it  would  serve,  further, 
to  enable  the  authorities  to  know  in  what 
regions  to  settle  the  various  special  agri¬ 
cultural  immigrants  as  they  arrive  in  the 


country.  In  this  connection  it  should  bf 
pointed  out  that  the  ideal  condition  would 
be  for  the  government  to  be  able  to  make 
its  selection  of  immigrants  beforehand; 
that  is,  before  the  immigrants  reach  the 
country. 

On  the  basis  of  present  trends,  it  seems 
not  too  sanguine  to  presuppose  a  progres¬ 
sive  average  annual  increase  in  irrigation 
works  in  the  future  at  a  slightly  higher  rate 
than  the  7  percent  that  occurred  during 
the  decade  1928-38.  The  increase  may 
quite  reasonably  be  anticipated  as  some 
9  or  10  percent  per  year.  As  has  already 
been  show'n,  present  usable  land  totals 
2,348,800  acres;  living  space  for  national 
population  over  the  next  twenty  years  is 
figured  as  4,500,000  acres;  and  1,043,800 
acres  of  usable  land  are  estimated  to  be 
available  as  living  space  for  immigrants. 
With  these  data  as  a  basis,  the  following 
figures  are  offered  for  possible  irrigated 
and  unirrigated  areas  by  1958: 


I. and  area  and  irrigation 


Land  classification  | 

Irrigated  j 

Unirrigated 

Total 

.^g^icultural  land,  1938 . 

.\griculturai  land  for  national  ptopulation,  1958 . 

Agricultural  land  for  immigrant  p>opulation,  1958 . 

Acre* 
69,000 
107,  600 
50,800 

Aere$ 

2,279,800 
2,  043,  600 
993,000 

Aettt 

2,  348,8(KI 
2,  151,200 
1,043,800 

Experts  have  determined  the  basis  for 
figuring  the  numlier  of  persons  who  can 
efficiently  and  licneficially  use  land  for 
living  space  as  5  persons  for  each  14  or  15 
acres  of  unwatered  land,  and  5  |K'rsons 
for  each  7  acres  of  irrigated  land.  On 
this  basis,  and  with  the  premise,  at  least 
as  a  .starting  point,  that  all  immigrants 
will  l)c  rural,  the  following  figures 
are  reached:  50,800  acres  of  irrigated  land 
will  absorb  approximately  36,000  immi¬ 
grants,  and  993,000  acres  of  unirrigated 
land  will  absorb  ap|)roxiniately  343,000 
immigrants — a  total  of  379,000  immigrants 


that  can  lie  assimilated  by  the  Dominicaii 
Republic  in  the  next  twenty  years.  Ths 
figure,  which  includes  the  natural  increast 
of  the  immigration  population  during  that 
period,  based  on  an  annual  birth  rate  d 
30  per  thousand,  resolves  itself  into  a  bask 
immigration  total  of  315,000  jiersons  and 
a  natural  increa.se  in  their  numlier  of 
64,000  during  the  next  twenty  years. 

As  stated  above,  these  figures  art 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  all  tht 
immigrants  will  lx;  rural.  It  may  appear, 
therefore,  that  no  weight  has  bc'en  given 
to  the  future  industrial  population  thai 


A  HERD  OF  GOOD  CATTLE 

Stockraising  is  an  important  agricultural  pursuit  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  At  present  considerable 
amounts  of  meat  are  being  shipped  to  Puerto  Rico. 


will  naturally  result  from  the  industrial 
development  forecast  for  the  country. 
But  it  seems  preferable,  from  the  economic 
viewpoint,  to  base  these  calculations  on 
certainties;  that  is,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  plan  a  living  space  for  the  immi¬ 
grants,  basing  it  on  agriculture,  the  true 
wealth  of  the  country,  rather  than  on 
industrial  hazards.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  safer  to  figure,  at  the  start,  on  a 
certain,  sure  mode  of  life.  1  hen,  as  indus¬ 
trial  demands  increase,  some  of  the  immi¬ 
grants,  with  their  living  already  assured 
from  the  soil,  may  be  assimilated  into 
industry  as  needed.  Furthermore,  when 
such  a  transfer  occurs,  when  agriculturists 
gradually  Ijecome  industrial  workers,  when 
rural  population  becomes  urban,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  living  space  thus  freed  will  iK'Come 
available  to  receive  more  immigration. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  considerations. 


however,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  desirable 
to  admit  for  settlement  a  certain  number 
of  selected  industrial  immigrants,  and  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  will  be  treated 
later  in  this  study  when  the  qualitative 
factor  of  immigration  is  discussed. 

The  next  consideration,  after  the  total 
number  of  immigrants  to  be  received  over 
a  period  of  time  is  determined,  is  the 
rhythm  or  annual  rate  of  admission.  From 
the  economic  and  social  stand{X)int,  it  is 
undoubtedly  advisable  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  apportion  its  immigration  on 
a  gradually  increasing  scale,  rather  than 
to  decide  upon  a  total  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  and  a  total  time  period,  and  then 
to  receive  annually  the  proportional  num¬ 
ber.  graduated  scale,  progressively  in¬ 
creasing  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
would  undoubtedly  give  better  results  for 
all  concerned.  For  one  thing,  the  coun- 
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tn’  could  iM'ttcr  prepare  itself  for  the 
reception  of  immigrants;  experience  itself 
would  be  a  teacher  and  mistakes  or  possi¬ 
ble  miscalculations  could  be  rectified  from 
year  to  year.  1  he  general  plan  would 
thus  Ijccome  perfected  and  Ijetter  adapted 
to  both  domestic  and  foreign  realities. 
With  a  first-hand  insight  into  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  varv'ing  types  of  immigrants 
and  varying  needs  of  the  country,  the 
government  could  chansje  or  adjust  its 
immigration  policy  or  plan  to  fit  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  giving  preference  to  certain 
occupations,  certain  nationalities,  certain 
groups. 

Lack  of  experience  and  limited  economic 
resources  at  the  outset  strongly  indicate 
the  advisability  of  fixing  low  numbers  for 
the  earlier  years  of  the  period  of  reception. 
Later,  as  the  immigrants  themselves  begin 
to  create  new  wealth,  as  experience  coun¬ 
sels  certain  standards  of  prticcdurc,  as  the 


country  ideologicaliy  and  economicallv 
adapts  itself  to  immigrant  receptivity,  all 
factors  and  circumstances  will  Ijecomc 
more  propitious  for  a  greater  annual  in¬ 
take.  In  conformity  to  such  a  plan,  the 
basic  total  of  315,00(1  immigrants  proposed 
for  acceptance  during  the  twenty-year 
period  treated  in  this  study  may  be  apjMjr- 
tioned  on  a  tentative  sliding  scale  that 
begins  with  the  admission  of  2,000  immi¬ 
grants  in  the  first  year,  increases  to  a  max¬ 
imum  of  29,000  in  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
then  decreases  again  to  20,000  in  the 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
years.  Such  a  rate  seems  to  conform  to 
all  factors  that  favor  the  settlement  of 
immigrants  and  their  best  prospects  in  the 
specified  time.  As  the  available  and  usable 
living  space  gradually  Ix'comes  occupied, 
and  when  the  saturation  point  is  finally 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-year 
period,  it  will  no  doubt  l)c  advisable  to 


DO.MI.MCAN  PRODLC.T.S  AT  A  FAIR 

1  hcjwidf  varifly  of  Dominican  farm  pr<Klu«  ts  is  shown  alxm-.  C'.acao  pods  arc  sc*cn  in  the  center  front 
at  the  iMjttom  of  the  picture  and  coffee  lK-rri<‘S  on  a  liranch  at  tin-  extreme  left. 


Courtray  of  Dontiniran  I.ecAtion.  Washincton 

AN  OCEAN  LINER  IN  PORT,  CIUDAD  TRUJILLO 
The  excellent  dock  facilities  in  the  Dominican  capital  help  to  promote  its  foreign  trade. 


close  the  door,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  any 
considerable  immigration,  in  order  that  th»! 
immigrants  already  established  may  lie 
assimilated  with  the  ha|)piest  results  lor  all 
concerned. 

j  With  the  quantitative  factor  more  or  less 
!  .settled,  the  question  of  quality  arises,  or  in 

other  words,  the  approximate  determina- 
■  lion  of  occupations,  crafts,  and  skills  that 
\  will  Ik*  most  iHMieficial  to  the  country. 

1  Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  main 
\  classifications  to  be  considered:  agricul- 
I  titral  and  industrial,  including  among  the 
i;  latter  the  professional,  commercial,  and 
all  kinds  of  skilletl  or  scmii-skilled  workers. 

Statistics  for  the  year  19.^6  (the  latest 
available)  rex  eal  that  approximately  79,800 
[KTSons,  or  1.J  percent  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  at  that  time,  were  classified  as  indus¬ 
trial  workers.  These  were  distributed 
among  the  various  industries  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions: 

tt - a 


Emfiloynitnt  in  various  industries,  1936 


IndiDlrg  Ptrctnt 

Food .  73.0 

Textiles .  4.0 

Lumber .  2.4 

Chemicals .  1.7 

Tanned  leather .  6.5 

Electric  goods .  5.5 

Stone .  0.6 

Miscellaneous .  6.3 


Except  for  technical  experts,  workers  in 
the  sugar  industry  have  not  been  included 
in  these  ligures.  Such  workers,  of  the 
jx’on  class,  are  employed  only  during  the 
sugar  harvests  and  because  of  their  tem¬ 
porary  status  should  not  projierly  l>e 
included  in  annual  industrial  statistics. 

If  the  assumption  jireviously  stated  in 
this  study  is  correct — namely,  that  there 
will  be  a  trend  toward  an  increased 
industrialization  ba.sed  on  the  country's 
own  natural  resources — it  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant  to  give  due  thought  to  the  need  for 
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technical  experts  and  skilled  workers. 
Lack  of  such  trained  personnel  is  one  of 
the  elements  that  at  present  retards  indus- 
trizd  establishment.  It  is  a  difficulty, 
however,  that  can  largely  be  ironed  out 
by  a  selective  immigration  policy.  A 
proper  choice  of  technicians  and  spe¬ 
cialized  workers  will  lead  to  a  more  rapid 
development  of  industry  and  consequently 
of  national  wealth,  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  proportion  of  20  percent  in¬ 
dustrial  and  80  percent  agricultural  would 
be  an  advantageous  division  for  the  bzisic 
total  of  315,000  immigrants  proposed  in 
this  study  for  the  twenty-year  period. 

There  are  certain  industries,  such  as 
construction,  food  processing,  agricul¬ 
tural  (flour,  coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  tobacco, 
etc.),  and  textiles,  that  are  intimately 
related  to  an  increase  in  population  and 
that  will  automatically  develop  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  any  such  increase.  Others, 
such  as  electrical  and  mechanical  indus¬ 
tries,  for  example,  also  tend  to  spread, 
although  somewhat  more  slowly.  A  coun¬ 
try’s  industries  must  be  in  condition  to 
attend  to  its  prime  necessities.  The  indus¬ 
tries  just  enumerated  are  essential  to  the 
shelter,  food,  and  clothing  requirements 
of  the  population,  national  as  well  as 
immigrant,  and  the  country  must  make 
every  attempt  to  assure  such  necessary 
industrial  activity. 

To  aid  in  selecting  the  63,000  industrial 
workers  (20  percent  of  the  total  immi¬ 
grants)  suggested  for  admission  to  the 
country  during  the  twenty  years  under 
consideration,  the  following  distribution 
among  industries  of  l)oth  prime  and  sec¬ 
ondary  importance  is  worked  out,  after 


taking  due  account  of  the  present  number 
of  national  technical,  skilled,  and  special¬ 
ized  workers  and  the  expected  increase  in 
this  number  as  a  result  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  technical  and  vocational  schools 
for  training  Dominican  youth: 


Proposed  industrial  distribution  of  immigrants 


Industry 

Number  of  ' 
workers 

Percent 

Construction . i 

13,860 

22 

Food . 1 

11,340 

18 

Agricultural . 1 

9,450 

15 

Textile . 1 

7,560 

12 

Metal . 

6,300 

10 

5,040 

8 

Extractive . 

3^150 

5 

TransjKjrtation . 

2,520 

4 

Electric . 

1,890 

3 

Graphic  arts . 

1,260 

2 

Fuel . 

630 

1 

Total . 

j  63,000 

100 

The  same  type  of  analysis  could  be  made 
of  agricultural  workers,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  proportion  that  should  be 
admitted  in  various  specialized  agricultur¬ 
al  fields,  but  detailed  statistics  would 
first  have  to  be  assembled.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  know,  for  example,  the  amount 
of  irrigated  land  available  for  truck  crops, 
fruit  trees,  and  rice;  unirrigated  lands  for 
cereals  and  industrial  purposes;  forests  for 
timber  and  resin  exploitation;  pasturage; 
and  so  on.  If  data  covering  these  points, 
plus  full  information  on  the  character¬ 
istics  of  climate  and  soil,  were  available 
province  by  jirovince,  region  by  region,  a 
planned  agricultural  economy  could  Ije 
developed  that  would  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  molding  the  activities  of  future 
immigrants.  In  this  manner  the  countrs' 
would  have  a  reasonable  certainty  of  reap¬ 
ing  full  benefits  from  its  immigration  jx)licy. 


Latin  America  in  the  New 
Education  Fellowship  Conference 

ROBERT  KING  HALL  and  MARGARET  GWENLLIAN  STANTON 


“Liberty  and  Democracy  are  not  things 
which  may  be  defined,  analysed,  cata¬ 
loged.  They  are  not  intellectual  units  in 
a  scholarly  philosophy.  To  know  their 
ultimate  meaning  it  is  necessary  that  one 
should  live  and  experience  them.”  These 
words  of  Major  H.  B.  King,  Chief  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools  for  British  Columbia 
and  Canadian  delegate  to  the  Eighth  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  the  New  Educa¬ 
tion  Fellowship,  were  spoken  at  a  pre- 
Conference  meeting  held  at  Cranbrook 
School.  They  were  destined  to  set  the 
keynote  of  the  entire  conference. 

In  so  large  and  complex  a  gathering  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  Latin  American 
delegates  should  find  it  impossible  to 
experience  the  Conference  in  its  entirety. 
There  were,  however,  three  very  definite 
phases  in  which  the  Latin  American  dele¬ 
gates  were  concerned.  From  July  3  to  6 
they  were  guests  of  the  Cranbrook  Foun¬ 
dation  in  Bloomfield  Hills.  In  both  the 
general  sessions  and  the  entertainment 
program  the  American  countries  were 
ably  represented.  .\nd  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  the  ofticial  divisions  of  the 
Conference  were  the  discussion  groups  and 
workshops  devoted  to  Latin  .American 
studies. 

The  setting  of  the  pre-C'onference  meet¬ 
ings  was  one  of  great  beauty.  C’.ranbrook 
School  for  Boys  is  one  of  six  institutions, 
grouped  on  the  four  hundred  acres  of 
rolling  and  wooded  ground,  supervised  by 
the  Cranbrook  Foundation.  Founded  in 
1926  through  the  generosity  of  George  G. 
Booth,  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Aews,  the 


Cranbrook  School  today  symbolizes  pro¬ 
gressive  private  education.  The  students 
follow  individual  curricula  designed  to 
prepare  them  for  entrance  into  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  at  the  same  time  great  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  their  education  in  non¬ 
academic  fields.  Much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  arts  and  crafts.  The  buildings 
were  designed  by  the  noted  Finnish  archi¬ 
tect,  Eliel  Saarinen,  and  the  grounds  of 
the  campus  have  become  a  setting  of 
beauty  for  the  products  of  many  noted 
European  craftsmen.  Notable  among  this 
group  is  the  Swedish  sculptor,  Carl 
Milles,  who,  like  Mr.  Saarinen,  is  today 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Cranbrook 
.\cademy  of  Art.  Mr.  Milles  was  host  to 
the  Latin  American  delegates  in  his  home, 
where  he  has  one  of  the  finest  private  col¬ 
lections  of  sculpture  that  exist  in  this 
country.  Members  of  the  delegations  also 
visited  the  Institute  of  Science,  the  Kings- 
wotxl  School  for  Girls,  Brookside  School, 
and  Christ  Church,  Cranbrook,  which  are 
the  other  members  of  the  group  of  institu¬ 
tions  under  the  Cranbrook  Foundation. 

A  novel  and  quite  satisfactory  transla¬ 
tion  system  was  adopted  from  the  practice 
at  Pan  .American  conferences.  English 
and  foreign  delegates  were  provided  with 
head-phones  which  were  connected  with  a 
microphone  on  the  speaker's  desk.  When 
a  delegate  spoke  in  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
or  French  the  English-speaking  members 
listened  to  a  translation  over  the  phone 
system.  When  a  delegate  spoke  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  a  Spanish  translation  was  available. 
Herberio  Sein  of  Mexico  City,  Elizabeth 
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Taylor  of  the  Progressive  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Francisco  Aguilera  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  were  official  trans¬ 
lators.  Dr.  Carneiro  Leao  of  Brazil  as¬ 
sisted  with  Portuguese. 

The  pre-Conference  discussions  at  Cran- 
brook  were  concerned  more  with  the 
liroad  general  backgrounds  of  educational 
and  political  philosophy  than  with  the 
practical  details  of  school  programs.  The 
discussions  were  on  the  theme,  “Democ¬ 
racy  through  Education.’’  Many  educa¬ 
tors  defined  the  terms  of  education,  free¬ 
dom,  and  democracy  in  relation  to  the 
educational  structures  of  their  own  coun¬ 
tries.  The  C'onference  as  a  whole  seemed 
to  confirm  the  stand  so  em|)hatically  taken 
by  the  Canadian  delegates:  that  democracy 
involves  not  only  rights  and  privileges,  but 
also  duties  and  responsibilities.  They  felt 
that  this  conviction  should  lead  inescap¬ 
ably  to  a  determined  program  of  service 
for  democracy.  The  Conference  group 
recognized  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  this 
interpretation  in  educational  programs. 

Dr.  .\ngel  G.  Hernandez,  .\ssistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  in  the  Office  of  Public 
Education  in  Honduras,  gave  a  brilliant 
addre.ss  in  which  he  pleaded  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  specific  programs  for  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism,  which  would  include  in  school 
curricula  at  all  levels  selections  of  Pan 
.\mcrican  folklore,  languages,  history, 
civics,  literature,  and  culture.  The  Cran- 
brook  meetings  closed  with  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  inter-.American 
relations  in  educaticjn  based  upon  four 
activities; 

1 .  The  translation  of  educational  rnatei  iais. 

2.  1  he  compilaticjn  of  coin|»lete  and  authentic 

hihliographic  materials. 

3.  'i  he  establishment  of  national  organizations 

for  tlie  collection  and  iliilusion  of  cultural 
materials  from  the  other  Pan  .\meri<  an  na¬ 
tions. 

4.  The  encourag<‘mcnt  of  student  and  faculty 

exchanges  with  other  nations. 


The  official  meetings  of  the  New  Educa¬ 
tion  Fellowship  were  held  in  .\nn  .^rbor, 
Michigan,  from  July  6  to  12,  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  acting  as  host.  The 
program  embodied  a  series  of  general  ses¬ 
sions  devoted  to  the  study  of  major  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  problems  in  the  world  to¬ 
day.  Quite  as  important  as  the.se  general 
meetings  were  tho.se  of  the  six  lecture- 
seminars  and  the  43  study  groups,  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  position  of  education  in 
specific  fields. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  boasting  a  history  of  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  a  body  of  living  alumni  e.xcecd- 
ing  a  hundred  thousand,  more  than  nine¬ 
teen  thousand  in  its  student  body,  and 
rather  more  than  seventy  major  buildings 
on  its  campus.  Outstanding  among  its 
many  divisions  is  the  Horace  H.  Rackham 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  which  made 
its  new  Graduate  School  building  avail¬ 
able  for  the  use  of  the  Gonference.  The 
nearby  Ann  Arbor  High  School  was  the 
locale  of  the  study-group  meetings. 

The  official  opening  of  the  Conference 
was  held  in  the  main  assembly  hall  of  the 
Rackham  Building  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
with  speeches  of  welcome  from  Alexander 
G.  Ruthven,  Pre.sident  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  John  W.  Studebaker,  the  United 
States  C’ommissioner  of  Education,  and 
Carleton  W  ashburnc.  President  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  .Xssrx'iation.  Dr.  John 
G.  .Mthouse  of  the  University  of  1  oronto 
replied  for  the  Canadian  delegates,  while 
Dr.  Gustavo  Adolfo  Otero,  former  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education  in  Bolivia.  Dr.  Luis 
.Sanchez  Ponton,  Minister  of  Education  in 
Mexico,  and  Dr.  .\gustin  Nieto  C^aballero, 
president  of  the  National  L’niversity  in 
Btjgota,  Colombia,  replied  for  the  Latin 
American  guests.  Professor  Harold  Ruge 
of  I’eachers  Ciollege,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  acu’d  as  chairman. 

Two  |)rograms  in  the  sucr  eeding  sessions 
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of  the  C'onference  served  to  illustrate 
United  States  contact  with  the  problems 
of  education  and  culture  in  Latin-Amer- 
ica.  At  the  Monday  evening  general 
session  the  American  author  and  lecturer, 
Waldo  Frank,  spoke  on  the  subject 
Life  Problems  oj  the  Two  Americas.  Mr. 
Frank  advocated  widespread  professor  and 
student  interchange  between  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  warned 
of  the  danger  of  assuming  that  such  a 
policy  would  in  itself  be  sufficient.  He 
stressed  the  necessity  of  a  cultural  union 
born  of  sympathetic  understanding  among 
the  American  nations  which  must  be 
based  on  something  more  fundamental 
than  mere  economic  and  military  expe¬ 
diency.  Above  all  he  emphasized  the 
need  for  more  than  superficial  cultural 
contacts  if  the  good  will  of  the  hemisphere 
is  to  be  more  than  an  empty  phrase. 

At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  general 
session  Sterling  Fisher,  Director  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Radio  Talks  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  spoke  on  Pan 
American  Development  in  Classroom  Radio. 
Following  the  address  by  Nfr.  F'isher,  there 
was  presented  a  typical  radio  dramatiza¬ 
tion,  Ships  on  the  Spanish  Main,  taken  from 
the  series  .\ew  Horizons,  written  by  Hans 
Christian  Adamson  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  Flistory,  and  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  direction  of  Jane  C. 
Waring  of  the  School  of  the  .\ir  of  the 
Americas.  I'he  actors  for  the  dramatiza¬ 
tion  were  supplied  by  Station  ^VJR  in 
Detroit,  and  pupils  of  the  Ann  .Xrbor  High 
School  were  tised  to  illustrate  its  class¬ 
room  application.  The  session  closed 
with  an  address,  7  he  T'orthcoming  Latin 
.inter lean  Confernue  of  the  School  of  the  .l/r 
in  the  Americas,  by  l)r.  Simchez  Ponton. 

A  numiHT  of  the  addresses  given  liy 
Latin  .Xmerican  educators  were  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  series  given  at  tlie  Conference. 
Srta.  Gisele  Shaw,  of  tlie  National  (^nincil 


of  Women  in  Argentina,  who  is  lecturing 
in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  prison 
reform  for  women,  spoke  on  The  Role  of 
Women  in  Latin  America  at  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Parents’  Day  Program. 
Noemy  da  Silveira  Rudolfer,  a  brilliant 
student  of  the  social  sciences  and  professor 
in  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  spoke  on 
What  is  Happening  to  Parents  and  Children  in 
Brazil.  Dr.  Gustavo  Adolfo  Otero,  of 
Bolivia,  delivered  a  notable  address  on 
Education  for  Inter-American  Relations  at  the 
general  session  on  Thursday  evening. 
Despite  the  necessary  pauses  in  his  speech 
for  periodic  translation,  which  Dr.  Otero 
likened  to  “one  of  the  tortures  of  Hell  that 
Dante  forgot,”  his  audience  was  captivated 
by  the  eloquence  and  logic  of  his  words. 
He  pointed  out  that  our  modern  educators 
must  exert  themselves  to  defend  democ¬ 
racy  and  build  good  will  between  nations 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  devotion  equal  to 
that  which  the  liberators  displayed  in 
creating  our  democracies.  He  empha¬ 
sized  that  only  intellectual  and  spiritual 
unity  growing  out  of  the  “common  de¬ 
nominator  of  a  cultural  philosophy”  will 
be  sufficient  to  unite  the  nations  in  an 
efi'cctive  manner. 

Dr.  Luis  Sanchez  Ponton,  of  Mexico,  de¬ 
livered  a  thoughtftil  address  on  Education 
for  Democracy  at  the  morning  general 
session  on  Thursday.  In  analyzing  the 
changes  in  Mexican  education  since  the 
beginning  of  their  social  revolution.  Dr. 
Sanchez  Ponton  stressed  the  fact  that 
M  exicans  were  “not  trying  to  import  exotic 
ideas  or  to  destroy  .  .  .  the  unshakable 
principles  on  which  freedom  of  thonirht 
and  of  teaching  are  based.”  Fhey  are.  on 
the  contrary,  tryinit  to  “create  a  school 
genuinely  Mexican,  one  such  as  the  people 
need  to  improve  their  hygienic,  social,  and 
cultural  conditions.” 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday.  July 
Dr.  (^irlos  Davila,  Provisional  President 
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of  Chile  in  1932  and  former  Chilean  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  spoke  to 
over  two  thousand  delegates  on  The  Future 
/or  Democracy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Speaking  in  English  with  an  eloquence 
and  elegance  of  phrase,  Dr.  Davila  care¬ 
fully  outlined  the  historical  background  of 
our  respective  cultures.  He  brought  out 
fundamental  differences  in  our  nations, 
as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  religious  ob¬ 
jectors  founded  the  New  England  colonies 
and  Spanish  and  Portuguese  soldiers  of 
fortune,  intent  upon  gold  and  personal 
fame,  were  the  founders  of  Latin  America. 
In  conclusion,  Dr.  Davila  pointed  out  that 
democracy  is  in  reality  a  new  experiment, 
and  must  be  actively  fought  for  and  nour¬ 
ished.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  often  assumed, 
the  natural  way  of  governing  human 
Ix'ings.  If  democracy  is  to  survive,  we 
must  first  be  certain  ourselves  that  it  is 
worth  saving,  and  then  instill  its  concepts 
deeply  into  the  lives  of  our  children  through 
education.  We  can  not  be  indifferent,  he 
warned,  in  the  face  of  the  threat  ol 
totalitarianism. 

Twice  a  day  during  the  period  of  the 
C^onference  the  2,700  persons  attending 
the  meetings  broke  up  into  small  groups 
for  intensive  study  in  s[X‘cific  fields.  Six 
of  these  groups  were  organized  as  lecture- 
seminars  for  the  study  of  Latin  American 
culture.  Dr.  Waldo  Frank,  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  led  the  group 
studying  The  Culture  oj  Latin  America.  1  he 
Literature  oj  Latin  America  was  di.scussed 
under  the  leadership  of  Antonio  Castro- 
Leal,  editor  of  the  Reiista  de  Literatura 
Mexicana.  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Aiton,  of  the 
History  Department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  was  in  charge  of  the  group 
working  on  7  he  History  of  Latin  America. 
Grace  M.  Morley  of  the  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art  and  Robert  CU  Smith  of 
the  Hispanic  Foundation,  Library  of 
C'oncress,  were  co-directors  of  the  semi¬ 


nar  on  The  Arts  oj  Latin  America.  A  most 
distinguished  group  of  Latin  American 
delegates  combined  to  lead  the  group 
whose  subject  w'as  Toward  the  Understanding 
of  Latin  America.  This  group  included 
Ceigao  Barros  Barretto,  of  Brazil;  Maria 
Capdevila,  of  Cuba;  Carlos  Davila,  of 
Chile;  Augustin  Nieto  Caballero,  of  Colom¬ 
bia;  Marina  Nunez  del  Prado,  of  Bolivia; 
Salvador  Salazar  Arru6,  of  El  Salvador; 
and  Cora  B.  de  Sigren,  of  Chile. 

Especially  popular  was  the  seminar 
group  on  The  Music  of  Latin  America. 
Carleton  Sprague  .Smith,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  was  named  chairman  of 
this  group  but  had  to  return  to  New  York 
after  the  first  two  meetings.  In  his  lec¬ 
tures  Dr.  Smith  emphasized  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  text-book  covering  the  field 
of  Latin  American  music  and  outlined  the 
w  orks  of  the  outstanding  composers  in  thb 
field.  Much  of  the  time  of  this  seminar 
was  given  to  the  audition  and  analysis  of 
primitive  folk  music  that  Dr.  Smith  had 
recorded  during  his  recent  studies  in 
.South  America.  The  third  meeting,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  music  of  Brazil,  was  led  by 
Ceigao  Barros  Barretto,  a  Brazilian  dele¬ 
gate  who  has  a  national  reputation  in 
the  music  circles  of  her  country.  The  final 
seminar  was  conducted  by  Cora  B.  de 
Sigren,  former  professor  in  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
Seiiora  de  Sigren  analysed  the  musical 
forms  found  in  the  primitive  Indian  chants 
and  dances  of  the  Peruvian,  Bolivian,  and 
Chilean  highlands.  She  played  record¬ 
ings  of  a  number  of  the  music  types  indig¬ 
enous  to  those  localities. 

Of  the  43  study  groups  of  the  Conference, 
four  were  devoted  to  Latin  American 
areas.  Professor  Goodwin  Watson  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
led  a  group  on  Education  in  Mexico.  Concha 
Romero  James,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Intellectual  C^ooiieration  of  the  Pan 
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American  Union,  and  Pedro  Ccbollero  of 
the  University  of  Panama  were  co-direc¬ 
tors  of  the  group  studying  Educational  De¬ 
velopments  in  South  America.  Francisco  Agui¬ 
lera  of  the  Pan  American  Union  directed 
the  group  studying  Educational  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  of  these  groups, 
The  Workshop  on  Latin  America,  attracted  a 
considerable  number  of  teachers  eager  to 
study  possible  methods  of  introducing 
Latin  American  units  of  study  into  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  their  ow  n  individual  schools.  Dr. 
F.  H.  Bair,  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  Dr. 
Robert  King  Hall,  of  the  Summer  Staff, 
University  of  Michigan,  were  co-directors 
of  the  workshop.  Because  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  this  project  it  was  necessary  to 
split  the  work  into  a  number  of  groups, 
each  with  its  own  chairman  and  all  work¬ 
ing  under  an  executive  committee.  1  he 
purpose  of  the  Latin  American  Workshop 
was  two-fold:  1,  the  preparation  of  an  anno¬ 
tated  list  of  sources  of  teaching  materials, 
Ixxjks,  periodicals,  recordings,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  microfilms,  slides,  lectures,  official 
sources  of  information,  and  commercial 
materials  available  to  teachers  in  the 
United  States;  and  2,  the  preparation  of 
a  series  of  suggested  lesson  units  designed 
to  assist  teachers  in  the  introduction  of 
Latin  American  studies  into  their  curri¬ 
cula,  lK)th  on  the  basis  of  full-time  courses 
and  also  as  enrichment  material  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  existing  courses.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  rather  extensive  materials 
gathered  and  edited  by  members  of  the 
workshop  will  be  published  in  the  final 
minutes  of  the  Conference  and  thus  made 
available  to  American  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  Conference  was  the  series  of  entertain¬ 
ments  and  exhibits  designed  to  promote 
the  personal  friendships  of  the  delegates, 
Ironi  which  may  ultimately  come  a  cul¬ 


tural  rapport  among  much  larger  organiza¬ 
tions  within  their  respective  countries. 
Among  the  outstanding  exhibits  dealing 
with  Latin  America  was  the  collection  of 
books  presented  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  Library  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  and  the  American  Library 
Association.  Dr.  W.  W.  Bishop  and  Miss 
Edith  Thomas  were  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  exhibit.  Available  to  all  delegates 
was  the  List  of  Books  for  the  Children  of  the 
Three  Americas.  This  bibliography,  pre-^ 
pared  by  the  Extension  Service,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  present  in  systematic  form  books 
giving  a  sympathetic  picture  of  the  life 
and  culture  of  our  neighbor  nations  as  well 
as  scenes  of  the  United  States  suited  to 
Latin  American  juvenile  readers.  In  the 
field  of  art  it  was  possible  to  collect, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  schools  of  the 
individual  nations  and  their  Ministries  of 
Education,  a  notable  exhibit  of  the  work 
of  school  children  of  the  Americas. 

Mexico  sent  two  groups  of  artists  who 
captivated  their  audiences  both  at  Cran- 
brook  and  at  the  .^nn  .Arbor  meetings. 
Dancing  to  the  music  of  Silvestre  Revuel- 
tas  and  following  the  libretto  of  Gabriel 
Fernandez  Ledesma,  Mrs.  Waldeen,  and 
Seki  Sano,  the  Mexican  Modern  Dance 
Group  presented  La  Coronela.  This  is  a 
full-length  ballet  of  the  Revolutionary  pe¬ 
riod  based  on  the  prints  of  the  Mexican 
artist  Jose  Guadalupe  Posada.  Under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Waldeen  the  group  also 
presented  a  number  of  modern  Mexican 
dances  utilizing  simplified  costumes  and 
stylized  scenery.  A  second  group  of  Mex¬ 
ican  artists  was  the  Mariachi  composed  of 
members  of  the  famous  Police  Band  of 
Mexico  City.  Wearing  the  ornate  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  charro,  which  is  the  uniform 
of  the  band  and  playing  on  instruments 
such  as  the  street  musicians  of  Central 
Mexico  use,  they  strummed  out  the  synco¬ 
pated  and  im{)rovised  “swing”  music  that 
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is  currently  growing  in  favor  w'ith  the 
masses. 

The  International  Center  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Raleigh 
Nelson,  gave  a  series  of  teas  for  the  foreign 
delegates.  During  the  Conference  there 
was  a  daily  showing  of  educational  motion 
pictures  dealing  with  social,  economic,  and 
educational  problems  in  Latin  American 
and  European  countries. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Conference  is 
difficult.  Language  problems  proved  a 
serious  handicap  in  spite  of  excellent  work 
in  translating  the  principal  addresses. 
Even  with  the  finest  of  mechanical  assist¬ 
ance  the  language  problem  could  not  be 
said  to  have  been  [>erfectly  solved.  In 
some  cases  the  text  of  the  address  was 
translated  and  recorded  on  dictaphone 
records  prior  to  the  lecture  so  that  a  pol¬ 
ished  and  complete  translation  was  imme¬ 
diately  available.  In  other  cases,  when 
translation  of  extemporaneous  speeches 
and  discussion  from  the  floor  was  of 
necessity  done  without  previous  prepara¬ 
tion,  it  was  less  accurate  and  frequently 
too  condensed.  Meetings  lacked  the  spon¬ 
taneity  of  thought  and  expression  that  is 
typical  where  persons  of  one  tongue  are 
gathered. 

A  second  difficulty  was  that  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  program  was  so  extensive  and 
the  projects  were  so  diversified  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  any  delegate  to  do 
more  than  visit  hurriedly  a  small  portion 
of  the  study  groups.  Much  of  the  work 
was  general.  Some  of  it  was  perhaps  a 
bit  superficial.  It  is  probable  that  the 
greatest  benefits  that  will  ultimately  lx* 


derived  from  the  meetings  are  those  that 
at  present  seem  merely  incidental.  If. 
however,  each  delegate  returning  from  the 
Conference  can  carry  with  him  even  a 
small  part  of  the  stimulation  from  the 
friendship  and  understanding  that  were 
evident  in  Ann  Arbor,  it  may  well  prove 
of  lasting  value. 

Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  pointed  out  in  his  closing  ad¬ 
dress  that  if  such  international  conferences 
are  to  have  permanent  value  they  must 
have  government  backing,  both  finan¬ 
cially  and  in  terms  of  recognition.  He 
added  that  such  a  Conference  could  obvi¬ 
ously  represent  only  a  minority  groupw  hich. 
when  dispersed,  must  necessarily  lose  much 
of  its  force  and  value.  The  leaders  of  such 
an  educational  movement  must  prepare  a 
very  definite  and  practical  program,  spe¬ 
cific  in  character  yet  not  loaded  with  petty 
detail.  It  must  also  give  undisputed  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  program  is  representative 
of  a  considerable  body  of  public  opinion. 
With  these  two  elements,  and  only  with 
them,  are  governmental  sanction  and  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  possible. 

The  C^onference  began  with  vague  and 
often  confused  discussions  of  liberty  and 
democracy  as  philosophical  concepts.  It 
closed  on  a  note  of  calm  determination  and 
confidence  in  the  democratic  ideal  as  a 
practical  way  of  life.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Davila:  “It  is  the  American’s  crusade — the 
battle  that  he  thought  was  won,  but  that 
he  now  realizes  he  must  start  anew  in  the 
same  spirit  that  wrote  the  glorious  chapters 
of  the  Wars  of  Independence.” 


The  Second  Inter-American 
Travel  Congress 


The  First  Inter- American  Travel  Con¬ 
gress,  held  at  San  Francisco  in  1939  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
voted  that  the  Second  Congress  should  be 
held  in  Mexico  City  in  1941.  The  date 
was  fixed  by  the  Mexican  government  as 
September  15  to  24,  simultaneously  with 
the  Fourth  Pan  American  Highway  Con¬ 
ference. 

.\rrangements  for  the  congress  were 
made  by  the  Organizing  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon. 
Miguel  .\leman,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  General  is  Professor  Rafael 
Molina  Betancourt. 

The  following  program  will  be  discussed 
by  the  delegates: 

C'.HAPTER  I. — Governmental  Action 
Section  One — Exemptions 

Topic  1.  Intcr-American  postal  and  customs 
exemptions  for  travel  publicity  material. 

Topic  2.  Exemption  of  import  and  export 
customs  duties  on  articles  of  typical  arts  and  crafts 
carried  away  by  tourists  for  their  own  personal 
use. 

Topic  3.  Special  permits  for  temporary  impior- 
tation  of  yachts,  airplanes,  automobiles  and  other 
tourist  vehicles. 

Topic  4.  Concessions  for  the  establishment  of 
tourist  centers  on  nationally-owned  land. 

Topic  5.  Facilities  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  new  tourist  and  entertainment 
centers. 

Set  tion  '/  Wu — Coordimition 
Topic  6.  Ctxirdinated  leKislative  action  by  the 
Federal  or  central  government  and  the  State, 
Province  or  municipality  in  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  tourism. 

Topic  7.  C.<xjrdinated  organization,  aid  and 
encouragement  of  governmental  travel  publicity. 

T('pic  8.  Flstablishmen:  of  nniform  metluxls  for 
the  compilation  of  tiavel  statistics. 

Toptc  9.  Presercation  of  national  tourist  re¬ 


sources  (national  parks  and  monuments,  arts  and 
crafts,  etc.). 

Topic  10.  Planning  and  development  of  Pan 
•American  highway  systems. 

Topic  11.  Completion  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway. 

Topic  12.  Plans  for  the  development  of  tourist 
education  in  the  schools. 

Section  Three — Legislation 

Topic  13.  Suggestions  for  unification  of  laws 
and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  tourism. 

Topic  14.  Codification  of  existing  laws  and 
provisions  on  tourist  travel. 

Chapter  II. — Private  Ac i ion 
Section  One — 'Transportation 
Topic  15.  Improvement  and  extension  of  over¬ 
land  transportation  (railways,  buses,  etc.);  con¬ 
nections  and  special  rates. 

Topic  16.  Improvement  and  extension  of  mari¬ 
time  transportation;  connections  and  special 
rates. 

Topic  17.  Improvement  and  extension  of  air 
transportation;  connections  and  special  rates. 

Topic  18.  Location  of  automobile  and  railway 
stations  and  of  sea-  and  airports.  Improvement 
of  their  service. 

Topic  19.  Adequate  organization  of  emergency 
accident  services. 

Topic  20.  Coordination  and  improvement  of 
mixed  transportation  systems. 

Section  Two — Lodging 

Topic  21.  Problems  of  the  coexistence  of  hotels 
and  tourist  camps. 

Topic  22.  Organization  of  lodging  establish¬ 
ments  into  trade  associations. 

Topic  23.  Uniform  lodging  rates. 

Topic  24.  Reasonable  discounts  in  certain 
seasons. 

Topic  25.  Room  reservations. 

Topic  26.  Inns  for  families. 

'Topic  27.  Hotel  training  schools. 

Section  Three — 1  rarel  'trade 
Topic.  28.  Facilities  for  travel  agencies  and  tour 
organizers. 

Topic  29.  Regulation  of  commissions  paid  to 
travel  agencies  and  tour  organizers. 
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Topic  30.  Relations  and  contacts  among  travel 
agencies,  transportation  companies,  guides  and 
lodging  establishments. 

Topic  31.  Promotion  of  inter-.\merican  travel 
in  special  groups. 

Topic  32.  Travelers’  and  automobile  insurance. 
Need  for  a  wider  scope  of  action. 

Topic  33.  Facilities  for  currency  exchange  at 
prevailing  bank  rates. 

Topic  34.  Facilities  for  redemption  of  travelers’ 
cheques. 

Topic  35.  Promotion  of  commercial  fairs,  travel 
exhibits,  contests  and  other  tourist  attractions. 

Topic  36.  Guidance  of  private  initiative  as  to 
investments  in  the  travel  industry. 

Topic  37.  Hotel  credit  facilities. 

Topic  38.  Bases  for  cooperation  between  trans¬ 
portation  associations  (automobile,  railway,  etc.) 
in  the  field  of  travel  promotion. 

Topic  39.  Facilities  for  investment  of  capital 
in  entertainments  designed  to  attract  tourists. 

Chapter  III. — Joint  Action 
Section  One — Organization  and  Finarues 
Topic  40.  National  travel  boards. 

Topic  41.  Functions  of  the  State  and  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  promotion  of  tourist  travel. 

Topic  42.  Pooling  of  funds  by  government  and 
private  enterprise  to  finance  joint  publicity  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Section  Two — Injormation 

Topic  43.  Typ)c  of  travel  information  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  official  sources. 

Topic  44.  Typie  of  travel  information  to  be 
made  available  by  private  sources. 

Topic  45.  Typ>e  of  travel  information  for  joint 
distribution. 

Topic  46.  Part  played  by  the  inter-American 
press  (as  well  as  the  radio  imd  other  means  of 
communication)  in  the  dissemination  of  tourist- 
travel  information. 

Topic  47.  Relations  between  consulates  and  other 
official  agencies,  and  private  travel  agencies. 

Section  Three — Civic  and  Educational  Aspects 

Topic  48.  Method  for  creating  national  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  importance  of  tourist  travel. 

Topic  49.  Establishment  and  operation  of  civic 
institutions  for  the  development  of  tourist  travel. 

Topic  50.  Training  of  guide  corps  and  other 
jjersonnel  for  tourist  services. 

Topic  51.  Designation  of  citizens  of  the  various 
-American  nations  residing  in  another  country  of 
the  Continent  as  auxiliary  boosters  of  travel  to 
their  respective  nations. 


Chapter  IV’. — Coordination  of  Inter-Ameri- 
CAN  Tourist  Travel 

Section  One — Inter-American  Agencies 

Topic  52.  Establishment  of  regional  travel  fed¬ 
erations  and  of  an  Inter-American  Travel 
Confederation. 

Topic  53.  Travel-promotion  activities  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

Topic  54.  Founding  of  an  Inter-American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Automobile  Associations. 

Topic  55.  Founding  of  in  ter- American  federa¬ 
tions  for  other  means  of  transportation. 

Topic  56.  Founding  of  an  Inter-.American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Hotel  Associations. 

Section  Two — Inter-American  Agreements 

Topic  57.  Action  to  raise  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  First  Inter-American  Travel  Congress  to 
the  category  of  international  instruments. 

Topic  58.  Convention  for  the  regulation  of 
inter-American  automotive  traffic. 

Topic  59.  Adoption  of  an  inter-.American  tour¬ 
ist  card. 

Topic  60.  Reference  to  the  various  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  and  conventions  held  in  the 
American  countries  subsequent  to  the  First 
Inter- American  Travel  Congress,  for  any  resolu¬ 
tion  which  may  be  in  order. 

Section  Three — The  Inter-American  Travel  Congresses 

Topic  61.  The  Permanent  Secretariat. 

Topic  62.  Designation  of  a  Delegate  in  each 
country  commissioned  by  the  Permanent  Secre¬ 
tariat  to  collaborate  in  the  organization  of  the 
Third  Congress. 

Topic  63.  Seat  of  the  Third  Inter-American 
Travel  Congress. 

Chapter  V. — Promotion  and  Publicity 
Section  Oru — Promotion 

Topic  64.  Suitability  of  treating  the  tourist 
travel  industry  as  a  public  utility. 

Topic  65.  Improvement  and  extension  of  pub¬ 
lic  services. 

Topic  66.  Construction  or  completion,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Pan 
American  Railway  in  the  resfjective  American 
countries. 

Topic  67.  “The  Grand  Prix  of  the  .Americas” 
(Automobile  race  over  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way). 

Topic  68.  Organization  of  intcr-.American  pools 
for  tourist  travel  promotion. 
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Topic  69.  “Inter-American  Tourists’  Album.” 
Topic  70.  Interchange  of  travel  information, 
publications,  etc.,  between  the  .\merican  coun¬ 
tries. 

Topic  71.  Establishment  of  tourist  travel  libra¬ 
ries  and  archives  in  the  American  countries,  and 
compilation  of  a  travel  bibliography. 

Section  Ttvo — Publicity 

Topic  72.  Adoption  of  an  inter-American  travel 
slogan. 

The  Fourth 
Highway 

The  Fourth  Pan  .American  Highway 
Congress  will  be  held  simultaneously  with 
the  Second  Inter- American  Travel  Con¬ 
gress  in  Mexico  City  from  September  15 
to  24,  1941,  thus  permitting  joint  partici¬ 
pation  in  programs  of  mutual  interest. 
The  two  congresses  are  to  hold  their  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  sessions  together,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Mexico  will  address  them  both  at 
a  meeting  in  the  Stadium,  and  a  great 
spectacle  called  The  Messenger  of  the  Sun 
will  be  presented  in  the  same  place. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Third  High¬ 
way  Congress  took  place  at  Santiago, 
ChUe,  in  1939. 

The  Pan  American  Highway  has  been 
given  a  position  of  preference  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Highway  Congress  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  attention  of  the  delega¬ 
tions  from  all  the  countries  of  this  con¬ 
tinent  will  be  focused  on  the  development 
of  that  great  project,  since  the  need  for  an 
integrated  highway  system  through  the 
-Americas  is  increasingly  evident. 

The  Organizing  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  General  Jesus  de  la 
Garza,  Secretary  of  Communications  and 
Public  W'orLs,  and  the  Secretary  General, 
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Topic  73.  Technical  organization  of  travel 
publicity. 

Topic  74.  Publicity  media: 

{a)  Neswpajjers,  magazines,  and  periodicals 
in  general. 

(b)  Pamphlets,  posters,  circulars,  etc. 

(c)  Radio. 

(cl)  Films  and  photographs. 

(e)  Lectures. 

Topic  75.  Calendar  of  festivals  and  other 
tourist  attractions. 

Pan  American 
Congress 

\’icente  Cortes  Herrera,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  same  department,  has  been  active 
in  making  preparations,  and  delegations 
are  expected  from  all  the  .American  re¬ 
publics. 

The  value  of  the  Congress  is  to  be  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  simultaneous  holding  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway  Exposition.  In 
the  National  Stadium  it  will  be  possible  to 
view  the  latest  developments  in  road  equip¬ 
ment  and  technique.  Special  facilities 
have  been  arranged  for  e.xhibits  from  the 
United  States. 

The  agenda  follows  in  detail; 

Section  I.  Highway  Engineering 

1.  Planning  a  Highway  System 

.\.  Preliminary  survey:  Classification  of  ex¬ 
isting  highway  routes;  coordination  with 
other  communication  systems. 

B.  General  construction  program;  priority  of 
routes:  (a)  Traffic  service;  (b)  land  and 
industrial  development;  (c)  defense. 

C.  Principles  of  highway  location:  .Serial  sur¬ 
veys;  location;  mapping;  right  of  way; 
structure  design;  estimates  of  costs. 

2.  Construction  and  Maintenance 

Specifications. 

B.  Research;  soil  mechanics;  laboratories. 

C.  Hand  and  machine  grading  operations. 
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D.  Sub-grade  drainage;  surface  drainage: 
Culverts,  tcmjxjrary  bridges,  jjcrmanent 
bridges. 

E.  Stabilization  processes:  Subgrades,  bases, 
and  surfaces. 

F.  Surface  construction:  Soil;  surfacing  with 
selected  materials;  untreated  gravel  or 
stone;  flexible  type  pavements;  rigid  type 
pavements. 

G.  Highway  safety:  Safety  fences;  elimination 
of  grade  crossings;  illumination  of  main 
highways. 

H.  Maintenance  procedures:  Roadsides, 
banks,  shoulders,  drainage;  flexible  and 
rigid  type  pavements. 

I.  Right  of  way  development;  roadside  de¬ 
velopment;  commercial  advertising. 

J.  Roadside  services — emergency  mechani¬ 
cal  stations;  first-aid  stations;  telephone 
and  telegraph  booths,  filling  stations, 
hotels  and  tourist  courts,  information 
offices — their  location  and  architectural 
design. 

Section  II.  Finance  and  .Management 

1.  Finance  and  Economics 

A.  Source  of  funds  for  highway  construction 
and  maintenance:  Motor  vehicle  revenue; 
fuel  taxes;  increased  property  value  taxes; 
tolls;  other  taxes. 

B.  Federal  bonds;  local  bonds;  Ixmd-issuing 
organizations. 

C.  Uniform  highway  accounting. 

D.  Diversion  of  highway  funds. 

E.  Economic  aspects  of  highway  transporta¬ 
tion:  national,  international. 

2.  Management 

A.  Organization  and  coordination  of  central 
and  local  highway  offices;  independent 
organizations. 

B.  Relation  with  other  government  agencies. 

C.  Cooperation  with  public  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations. 

Section  III. — Operation  and  Saje  I  'se  of  Highways 

1.  LEGtSEATION  AND  SAFETY 

A.  Legislation:  Uniform  vehicle  codes;  driv¬ 
ers’  licenses;  rules  of  the  road;  vehicle 
registration;  traffic  ordinance  for  cities; 
uniform  signs,  signals,  and  markers. 

B.  Administration  of  vehicle  laws:  Traffic  en¬ 
gineering;  examination  of  new  drivers; 


uniform  accident  reporting;  inspection  of 
vehicles;  studies  of  causes  of  accidents. 

C:.  Enforcement:  Highway  patrols;  enforce¬ 
ment  in  urban  areas;  enforcement  in 
rural  areas;  traffic  courts;  revocation  of 
licenses. 

D.  Regulation  of  international  traffic. 

E.  Survey  of  future  development  in  traffic 
regulation. 

2.  Education  and  Intellectuai.  Cooper.ation 

A.  Teaching  safety  in  the  schools. 

B.  Ckillege  courses  in  highway  engineering, 
transit,  safety,  and  economics. 

C.  Public  safety  organizations  and  campaigns. 

D.  Exchange  of  profes-sors,  engineers,  and  stu¬ 
dents. 

Section  IV.  International  Matters 
.\.  Permanent  Organization  of  Pan  American 

Road  Congresses: 

a)  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee;  b) 

appointment  of  National  Committee;  c)  pro¬ 
gram  for  1941-1942. 

B.  Location  of  Pan  American  Highway  route: 
a)  Statement  of  delegations  and  agree¬ 
ments  on  connecting  points  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Borders;  b)  progress  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

C.  Financing  of  the  Pan  American  Highway; 
inter-American  credit  institutions. 

D.  Extension  of  Pan  American  Highway  sys¬ 
tem  to  insular  republics. 

E.  Organizations  created  under  the  Pan 
American  Convention  of  1936:  a)  Finance 
Committee;  b)  Technical  Committee. 

F.  Development  of  Inter-American  High¬ 
way  system:  Reports  from  the  delegation 
of  each  country  on  the  present  status  of 
construction  and  program  for  future 
activities. 

Ci.  Conventions  on  the  regulation  of  interna¬ 
tional  traffic  and  on  special  signs  and 
markers. 

H.  Inter-American  Federation  of  Automo¬ 
bile  Clubs;  coo|)eration  among  automohile 
clubs  in  the  development  of  international 
traffic. 

I.  Glossary  of  road  and  bridge  terms. 

Dclc^atcs  may  submit  papers  on  suhiects 
not  incliuled  in  this  prottram,  jirovidcd  the 
matters  arc  related  to  the  general  purpose 
of  the  (’oiutress. 


Cntirteny  of  Dr.  Ilerniinio  Portell  Vil4 

CUBAN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  PARADE  IN  THE  PARQL  E  CENTRAL,  HABANA 

Tlif  flas[s  of  the  American  republics  were  carried  by  pupils  of  the  public  schords  of  Habana  as  they 
marched  past  the  statue  of  Marti  on  Pan  American  Dav. 


Festivals  of  Friendship 

Pan  American  Day,  1941 

li  M)u  were  takin^  pari  in  a  qiii/.  proi>:raii\  \’cry  likely  you  read  in  a  United  States 
on  ilte  radio  and  the  master  of  ceremonies  jiaper  some  account  of  the  festivities  in 

propounded  this  question,  “What  have  Grcenheltl,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  mid- 

liaguassu  in  the  Brazilian  State  of  Sao  western  corn  belt  near  the  birthplace  of 

Paulo  anti  (Ireenlicltl  in  Adair  C\)unty,  \’iee  President  Henry  A.  Wallace,  whose 

Iowa,  in  common?”  i)erbai)s  you  woultl  interest  in  Pan  American  relations  is  well 

Ix'  at  a  loss  for  a  reply  until  a  clue  was  known,  and  whose  address  at  the  Pan 

uivc'u  you  by  the  date  April  14.  “Oh,  .American  Union  led  Washington's  cele- 

.\pril  14!”  you  might  exclaim,  “that  is  l>ration  of  the  day  this  year,  as  described 

Pan  .American  Day  and  probably  lunh  in  the  Bi'i.i.etin  for  June  UMl. 

those  small  towns  celebrated  it.”  Phis  UireenlieltPs  festival  was  described  in  the 
answer  would  be  absolutely  correct.  press  as  an  “all  out”  observance  of  the 

52‘) 
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Courtesy  of  llariiion,  A.  A.  A. 

A  MID-WEST  TOWN  CELEBRATES 


In  Greenfield,  Adair  County,  Iowa,  there  was  an  all-day  observance  of  April  14,  in  which  10,000  piersons 
from  neighboring  towns  and  counties  for  miles  around  took  part.  A  parade,  a  pageant,  speeches,  musical 
programs,  and  a  pavement  dance  gave  every  one  a  good  time. 


day,  and  indeed  it  was,  for  into  the  town 
of  1,800  inhabitants  streamed  more  than 
10,000  visitors  from  ten  adjacent  counties. 
I-veryone  took  part — farmers,  business 
men,  women’s  clubs,  civic  groups,  school 
children.  Homes,  business  houses,  and  the 
public  square  were  decorated  with  the  flags 
of  the  twenty-one  American  republics; 
the  citizens  themselves  donned  Mexican 
sombreros  and  bright-colored  Latin- 
American  costumes.  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity  sent  its  band  from  Ames,  Drake 
University  of  Dcs  Moines  sent  musicians 
and  dancers,  numerous  neighboring  high 
schools  sent  their  bands,  and  merchants 
cooperated  by  making  special  displays  of 
Latin  American  food  and  other  products. 


Dr.  Luis  Quintanilla,  Minister-C^ounselor 
of  the  Mexican  Embassy  in  Washington, 
delivered  the  principal  address  of  the  day, 
which  was  broadcast  over  a  nation-wide 
hook-up.  There  were  musical  programs, 
a  parade,  and  a  pageant;  the  celebration 
closed  with  a  pavement  dance  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Commenting  upon  Greenfield's  in¬ 
itiative  in  staging  this  unique  celebration, 
the  Des  Moines  Register  said: 

Occasionally  some  American  community  gets  a 
vision  and  then  pioneers  in  something  truly  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  little  town — and  we  stress  the  “little” 
l)ecause  in  area  and  population  it  is  small,  but 
deserves  the  more  praise  for  proving  itself,  in  more 
imp>ortant  ways,  big — the  little  town  of  Green¬ 
field,  Adciir  County,  Iowa,  has  committed  it-self  to 
something'that  puts  it  up  front  in  pioneering.  .  . 
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Frankly,  we  like  not  only  the  thinking  that  led 
to  taking  on  this  hard-working  job  by  our  Green¬ 
field  neighbors.  We  also  like  the  “f)opular”  asp>ect 
of  it  all — the  making  of  it  a  “big  day,”  the  at¬ 
tracting  of  visitors  from  miles  around,  the  exu¬ 
berant  dramatizing. 

For  while  scholarly  speeches  by  scholarly  men 
before  small  groups  of  studious  people  are  all  to 
the  good,  education  of  our  whole  fjeople  by  that 
process  is  very,  very  slow. 

And  we  have  a  very  strong  idea  that  if  people 
in  Latin  America  learn  about  what  an  Iowa  com¬ 
munity  has  done,  out  of  honest  concern  for  more 
understanding  in  the  Americas,  in  a  genial  and 
“folksy”  way,  it  may  do  more  to  convince  them 
that  we  of  the  northern  continent  are  friendly  and 
well-meaning  people  like  themselves  than  a  score 
of  the  ablest  discourses  that  our  biggest  {Jersonages 
could  give.  .  .  . 

So  here’s  to  Iowa’s  Greenfield.  More  power  to 
you! 

The  celebration  in  Itaguassu  was  more 
simple.  The  school  presented  a  drama¬ 
tization  in  which  each  of  the  Pan  American 
republics  was  represented  by  one  of  the 
pupils.  A  teacher  explained  the  purposes 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union  and  composi¬ 
tions  written  for  the  day  by  the  pupils 
were  read  before  the  whole  school. 

Perhaps  after  all  the  best  answer  to  the 
quiz  question  about  Greenfield  and  Ita¬ 
guassu  would  have  been,  “They’re  both 
-American.” 

If  we  had  been  able  to  tcike  an  airplane 
and  fly  from  one  American  country  to 
another  we  should  have  looked  down  on 
thousands  of  celebrations.  Let  us  imagine 
that  we  are  doing  so.  Circling  over  the 
enormous  stadium  in  Mexico  City,  perhaps 
our  radio  picks  up  the  address  delivered 
by  President  Manuel  Avila  Camacho. 
Flying  over  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Central  America  we  see  many  schools 
with  pupils  in  gala  array  and  find  many 
stations  broadcasting  the  words  of  speakers 
expressing  their  faith  in  the  solidarity  of 
the  Americas.  In  Panama  similar  meet¬ 
ings  and  entertainments  are  taking  place 
in  numerous  communities. 


Continuing  to  South  America,  we  fly 
up  the  Magdalena  River  and  over  the 
Andes  to  Bogota,  on  its  lofty  plain  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains,  where  we  are 
especially  pleased  with  the  papers  put  on 
board  to  be  carried  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  one  of  them — El  Liberal- — 
appears  an  editorial  that  says  in  part: 

The  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  offers, 
because  of  the  various  ceremonies  in  the  capitals 
of  all  the  American  republics,  a  new  example  of 
the  solidarity  that  has  passed  from  literary  and 
diplomatic  circles  to  a  status  where  popular 
support  gives  it  more  significant  and  more  defi¬ 
nite  meaning.  The  European  conflict  has  served 
to  highlight  the  belief  of  the  American  republics: 
the  necessity  of  cooperating  effectively  in  the 


Courtesy  of  Harmon.  A.  A.  A. 

A  NATION-WIDE  BROADCAST  FROM 
GREENFIELD,  IOWA 


The  principal  sjjeaker  on  Greenfield’s  Pan 
American  Day  program  was  Dr.  Luis  Quintanilla, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Counselor  of  the 
Mexican  Embassy  in  Washington  (at  left).  Dr. 
Quintanilla’s  address  was  broadcast  over  a 
nation-wide  hook-up. 
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task  of  defending  interests  and  ideals  whose  sur¬ 
vival  is  fundamental  to  the  progress  of  our 
countries. 

Later  we  see  l>elow  us  Cali,  that  charm¬ 
ing  city  in  the  wide  Cauca  Valley,  where 
all  the  school  children  are  parading,  and 
arrive  at  Quito,  where  the  schools  are  also 
celebrating.  On  we  go  to  Lima,  passing 
by  massive  Chimborazo  and  other  shin¬ 
ing  Andine  peaks,  and  find  a  notable  pro¬ 
gram  arranged  by  the  Peruvian-American 
Cultural  Institute  and  attended  by  many 
prominent  people.  Also  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  .\ffairs  is  broadcasting,  and  per¬ 
haps  is  heard  by  his  Me.xican  colleague, 
who  entertains  the  .\merican  diplomatic 
corps  at  a  great  banquet. 

A  side-trip  from  southern  Peru  takes  us 
into  the  Andes  and  across  Lake  Titicaca 
to  La  Paz,  the  loftiest  of  the  American 
capitals,  where  the  local  branch  of  the 


International  Students  Society  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  Pan  American  Day  edition 
of  its  magazine,  Juventud  L'nida,  whose 
cover  Ijears  the  words,  “The  youth  of 
.\merica  swears  today,  tomorrow,  and 
always  to  keep  closely  drawn  the  ties  of 
friendship  between  our  countries.” 

Back  to  the  arid  coast  and  then  down 
fertile  valleys  we  continue  until  we  sur¬ 
mount  the  coastal  range  and  reach  the 
lovely  eapital  of  Chile,  behind  it  the  mag¬ 
nificent  bulwark  of  the  Andes.  Santiago 
and  many  other  Chilean  towns  even  to  the 
far  south  have  always  delighted  in  observ¬ 
ing  Pan  American  Day.  The  Chilean- 
.\merican  Institute  and  Normal  School 
No.  1  are  among  the  leaders  in  the  day’s 
observance  in  Santiago,  while  in  Valpa¬ 
raiso  the  Circulo  Pro  Paz  arranges  a  fine 
program. 

.-\fter  rising  about  18,000  feet  and  pass- 


Court«>n>'  of  Esruela  Xorinal  No.  2,  Rosario 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  PAGEANT  AT  ROSARIO,  ARGENTINA 

Young  students  of  the  Practice  School  of  Normal  School  No.  2,  pre.sented  a  colorful  pageant  as  part  of 
the  school’s  commemoration  of  Pan  American  Day. 
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in?  close  lo  Aconcagua,  the  inightiesi  peak 
on  the  continent,  and  over  the  Christ  of 
the  Andes,  vve  cross  the  wide  pampas  of 
Argentina  to  Buenos  Aires,  the  metropolis 
of  the  southern  continent.  A  source  of 
pride  to  all  Argentines  are  the  two  great 
newspapers.  La  Prensa  and  La  Xacion,  both 
of  which  devote  much  space  to  the  Pan 
American  holiday.  A  whole  page  of  biog¬ 
raphies  and  portraits  of  the  founders  of 
Pan  .Americanism  is  found  in  La  Prensa, 
while  La  Xacion  makes  a  special  point  of 
giving  an  account  of  the  many  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  inter-American  friendship  on  Pan 
.American  Day  in  the  Rotary  Club,  the 
.Argentine-American  Cultural  Institute, 
the  Grupo  .America,  and  the  Palace  of 
American  Culture,  to  name  only  a  few. 
Crossing  the  waters  of  the  River  Plate, 
we  find  ourselves  in  Montevideo,  where 
one  of  the  main  celebrations  of  the  day  is 
that  of  the  International  Press  .Association, 
broadcast  throughout|the  continent.  Under 


the  direction  of  a  poet.  Col.  Edgardo 
Genta,  president  of  the  Uruguayan  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Grupo  .America,  celebrated 
journalists  and  famous  authors  sent  a 
message  of  friendship  to  the  other  20 
American  republics. 

Up  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers  we 
fly  to  .Asuncion,  where  another  radio  pro¬ 
gram  of  music  and  Pan  American  prose 
and  poetry  is  put  on  the  air. 

Across  forests  and  over  the  great  water¬ 
fall  of  Iguassu  and  the  coffee  plantations 
of  Sao  Paulo,  we  come  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  most  beautiful  capital  that  our  hemi¬ 
sphere  boasls.  Two  of  the  great  Brazilian 
learned  .societies,  the  Institute  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  History  and  the  Academy  of 
Letters,  gather  audiences  to  hear  orators 
praise  Pan  .Americanism  and  what  it 
stands  for.  The  Brazilian  Association  for 
the  .Advancement  of  Women  has  as  speak¬ 
ers  Anna  .Amelia  C'arneiro  de  Mendon^a, 
a  poet  and  director  of  the  university  stu- 


i  Courtesy  of  International  Telephone  and  Telecrapb  Corporation 

GREETINGS  BY  TELEPHONE  FROM  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  TO  FIVE  OTHER  SOUTH 

AMERICAN  CAPITALS 

The  mayors  of  Buenos  Aires,  La  Paz,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santiago,  Lima,  and  Montevideo  talked  by  tele¬ 
phone  in  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  in  South  America.  The  telephone  conversations  also  marked 
the  inauguration  for  all  telephone  subscribers  of  international  radio-telephone  service  at  La  Paz. 


t 


Court««y  of  tb^  Conaul  erf  Panama.  Miami 

SIM5n  BOLfVAR  PLAZA  DEDICATED  AT  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Pan  American  Day  ceremonies  at  Miami  were  featured  by  the  dedication  of  Simon  Bolivar  Plaza,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  city  and  the  Women’s  Club.  The  new  plaza  is  located  on  one  of  the  city’s 
principal  avenues,  near  the  Pan  American  Airways  airport. 


dent  residence,  and  Gabriela  Mistral,  the 
famous  Chilean  poet,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  figures  in  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  and  is  now  stationed  as 
consul  in  Rio. 

Northward  flies  the  plane,  cutting  across 
the  hump  of  Brazil  by  the  new  route  that 
saves  a  day  in  travelling  between  Rio  and 
the  United  States.  On  around  the  coast 
we  go  to  V’enezuela,  the  birthplace  of 
Bolivar,  the  great  pioneer  in  cooperation 
between  the  Americas.  Here  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pays  a  tribute  to  Columbus  and  the 
nations  of  the  continent  that  he  discovered, 
while  the  university  students  proclaim 
their  fraternity  with  the  students  in  other 
American  countries.  The  newspapers,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  full  of  editorials 
commenting  on  Pan  .\merican  subjects. 


One  of  them  especially  praised  the  school 
celebrations,  since  children  are  thus  early 
made  aware  of  the  need  to  support  the 
united  action  that  has  been  developed  in 
recent  years  because  of  the  imperative  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  well-organized  continental 
front,  intellectual,  economic  and  political, 
against  forces  destructive  to  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Across  the  blue  Caribbean  lie  three  of 
the  twenty  sister  republics,  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  sharing  one  island. 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  the  university 
and  the  Women’s  Normal  School  arrange 
special  celebrations,  while  in  Haiti  the 
President  leads  the  Pan  American  Day 
celebration  by  attending  a  solemn  Te 
Deum  in  the  cathedral,  followed  by  a 
parade  and  meeting. 
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From  the  capital  of  Haiti  it  is  only  a  short 
distance  across  the  Windward  Passage  to 
Cuba,  but  it  is  still  about  600  miles  over 
the  mountains  and  rich  fields  of  sugar  cane 
to  Habana. 

Caribari6n,  half  way  to  the  Cuban 
capital,  is  the  scene  of  a  truly  community 
celebration,  comparable  to  Greenfield’s, 
although  Caribarien  is  a  city  and  not  a 
small  town. 

April  14  is  indeed  a  festive  day  in 
Habana,  for  the  Cuban  Senate  holds  a 
special  session  in  honor  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  a  portrait  of  w'hom  is  unveiled  in  the 
Senate  Gallery  of  Honor.  President  Ba¬ 
tista  of  Cuba,  his  Cabinet,  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  diplomatic 
corps  are  present  on  this  occasion.  Around 
the  Tree  of  American  Fraternity,  planted 
in  1928  at  the  time  of  the  Si.xth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States, 
another  impressive  ceremony  takes  place, 
and  on  the  steps  of  the  unwersity,  near 
the  noble  figure  of  its  Alma  Mater,  still 
another  gathering  congregates.  The  latter 
was  addressed  by  the  Hon.  George  S.  Mes- 
sersmith,  the  United  States  Ambassador. 

Then  back  across  the  Florida  Strait  we 
fly  to  the  city  of  Miami,  airport  for 
travellers  between  South  America  and  the 
United  States.  Henceforth  all  of  them 
will  pass  by  the  Simon  Bolivar  plaza. 

It  was  on  Pan  American  Day  that  a 
gesture  of  friendship,  first  proposed  by  the 
Women’s  Club  of  Miami  and  sponsored 
by  the  city  to  promote  inter- American 
good  will,  was  completed  by  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  plaza,  located  on  the  highway 
connecting  Miami  and  the  Pan  American 
Airways  International  Airport.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  address  at  the  dedication  ceremonies 
was  made  by  Victor  M.  Avendano  Losada, 
Consul  of  Venezuela  at  Miami,  who  spoke 
eUxiuently  of  the  life  and  ideals  of  Simon 
Bolivar.  After  the  dedication,  the  Wom¬ 
en's  Club  gave  a  luncheon  attended  by 


some  two  hundred  guests,  including  Latin 
American  consular  representatives,  at 
which  the  guest  speaker  was  Dr.  Robert 
E.  McNicoll,  professor  of  Latin  American 
Affairs  at  the  University  of  Miami. 


Courtesy  of  Dr.  Hertninio  Portell  VU4 


PAX  A.MERICAN  DAY  EXERCISES  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  HABANA 

The  Honorable  George  S.  Messersmith,  .Ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  addressed  the 
faculty,  student  body,  and  their  guests  at  the 
University  of  Habana  celebration  of  .April  14. 
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In  the  United  States  the  occasion  was 
celebrated  from  Maine  to  California,  from 
Puget  Sound  to  the  Florida  Keys.  Schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  civic  and  com¬ 
mercial  organizations,  cultural  societies, 
libraries,  museums,  theaters,  radio,  the 
press,  even  entire  towns,  all  expressed  in 
varying  mediums  the  nation-wide  recog¬ 
nition  and  support  of  the  effective  and 
purposeful  policy  of  solidarity  and  cooper¬ 
ation  that  unites  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  today. 

Throughout  the  State  of  California, 
where  the  Governor  officially  proclaimed 
April  14  as  Pan  American  Day,  observances 
were  particularly  enthusiastic.  Innumer¬ 
able  schools,  universities,  and  churches 
offered  programs  based  on  the  folklore, 
literature,  music,  dances,  industries,  and 
arts  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 


Libraries,  museums,  and  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments  arranged  special  exhibits  of  Latin 
American  books,  art,  and  products.  In  the 
city  of  Chico,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  the  mayor  issued  an  official  proclama* 
tion  designating  the  week  of  April  14-2(i 
as  Pan  American  Week;  in  fact,  most  of 
the  month  of  .^pril  was  dedicated  to  that 
theme  by  Chico  clubs,  schools,  and  com¬ 
munity  organizations.  The  Pan  American 
Society  of  San  Francisco,  commemoratini; 
the  day,  as  is  its  custom,  in  an  im|3ressivc 
fashion,  arranged  for  fitting  ceremonies  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  City  Hall,  which  were 
broadcast  by  short  wave  to  Latin  America, 
and  entertained  at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of 
Latin  American  consuls  stationed  in  the 
city. 

In  Newark.  New  Jersey,  the  Newark 
Museum  chose  Pan  American  Dav  for  the 


Court  of  Belhaven  Collcce 


A  PAGEANT  AT  BELH.W'EN  COLLEGE 


M  iss  Pan  America  and  Miss  United  States  were  the  leading  figures  in  the  pageant,  “Old  Glory  and 
New,”  with  which  Belhaven  College  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  eommemoratt  d  Pan  American  Day. 
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inaunuration  of  the  fit's!  section  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  exhibition  dedicated  to  “Three  South¬ 
ern  Neighbors,’'  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bo¬ 
livia.  This  first  section,  Reviewing  the  Past, 
was  arranged  to  give  visitors  to  the  inuseunt 
a  synopsis  of  pre-Colonial  and  Colonial 
civilizations  of  those  three  countries  by 
means  of  art  objects,  photographs,  and 
maps.  The  second  section.  Viewing  the 
Present,  to  be  opened  in  the  fall  of  1941, 
will  l)c  devoted  to  contemporary  art,  indus- 
iry,  customs,  geography,  and  resources  of 
the  three  countries. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  such  cele- 
brations,  programs,  and  exhibitions.  Lim¬ 
itations  of  space  unhappily  prevent  the 
Bt  i.LETiN  from  making  specific  mention 
of  all.  But  together  they  lead  to  one  con¬ 


clusion — that  the  citizens  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  were  unanimous  in  express¬ 
ing  their  awareness  of  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  existence  of  hemispheric  friendship  and 
gotKl  will. 

If  you  had  made  the  Hight  around  Latin 
.\merica  and  had  entered  the  stadium  in 
Me.xico  C’ity  while  President  Avila  Cama¬ 
cho  was  speaking,  or  with  Brazilian  women 
had  heard  their  much  admired  poet  Ana 
Amelia,  would  you  have  known  what  they 
wexe  saying?  Don’t  you  think  it  would 
help  inter-American  understanding  in  the 
broader  sense  if  we  all  took  it  literally 
and  learned  each  other’s  languages?  It 
is  true  that  we  need  to  know  what  both 
presidents  and  poets  have  to  say. 


Disease  and  Population  in  Latin  America 

ARISTIDES  A.  MOLL 
Secretary,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

(Part  II) 


As  was  said  at  the  close  of  the  first  part  of 
this  paper,  a  notable  reversal  in  health 
tendencies  occurred  early  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Up  to  that  time  the  campaigns 
against  disease  had  been  haphazard  and 
aimless,  when  not  actually  harmful.  In 
the  1584  typhus  fever  epidemic  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  Carriola  recommended  burning 
fires  in  all  the  city  squares  and  firing  can¬ 
non  all  day  long,  and  the  advice  was  sim¬ 
ilar  in  the  1773-74  epidemic,  which  caused 
thousands  of  deaths.  .\  seldom-neglected 
measure  in  times  of  epidemic  was  having 

Prtsenlfd  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  nf  the  Pop¬ 
ulation  Association  of  America  at  Princeton,  N.  j.. 
May  16,  1941.  For  Part  I,  see  Bulletin,  August 
1941. 


the  nuns  cut  off  their  tresses.  In  1714, 
when  Rodriguez  Lindo  was  asked  in 
Caracas  to  suggest  how  to  prevent  the  im¬ 
portation  of  yellow  fever,  his  first  advice 
was  to  pray  to  St.  Rosalie.  The  world 
goes  on,  however.  By  1809,  when  trying 
to  control  an  epidemic  of  malaria  in  the 
.\ragua  Valley,  Gomez  recommended 
among  other  things  filling  in  the  swamps 
and  lagoons,  as  Lafosse  had  done  a  few 
decades  liefore  in  Haiti. 

This  reversal  tendency  was  influenced 
by  various  factors.  Spain  closed  its  books 
in  America,  at  least  in  the  medical  field, 
with  a  truly  royal  gesture.  On  hearing 
of  the  ravages  caused  by  smallpox  at  Lima 
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in  1802,  Charles  IV  decided  to  send  the 
famous  Balmis-Salvany  expedition  (1804) 
to  spread  the  benefits  of  vaccination 
throughout  the  Spanish  colonies,  even 
though  the  method  had  already  been  in¬ 
troduced  here  and  there,  more  or  less  at 
random.  Through  this  measure  the  dread 
scourge  of  the  white  and  the  red  man  was 
brought  under  control  and  eventually 
wiped  out  in  a  number  of  countries. 

Another  telling  development  was  the 
organization,  in  the  wake  of  the  century- 
old  Protomedicates,  of  boards  of  health, 
beginning  with  Unanuc’s,  \’argas’  and 
Hernandez’  efforts  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  and  practically  synchroniz¬ 
ing  with  the  reopening  of  the  medical 
schools  under  more  enlightened  auspices. 
Later  occurrences  that  reacted  favorably 
on  morbidity  and  mortality  were  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  Finlay’s  doctrine  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  yellow  fever  by  a  specific  mos¬ 
quito,  and  the  strengthening  of  health 
work.*® 

The  attention  given  by  governments  and 
jieoples  to  public  health  is  very  well  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  a  number  of  outstanding  de¬ 
velopments.** 

When  it  comes  to  determining  the  actual 
effect  through  the  centuries  of  this  far- 
reaching  movement,  practically  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  confront  us.  Basic 
population  data  for  the  early  period  arc 
both  misleading  and  extremely  incom¬ 
plete.*®  This  statement  applies  to  the  orig- 

»  See  the  paper  by  Moll  in  the  Bulletin,  April  1940. 

There  was  no  lack  of  censuses  during  the  colonial 
period.  In  1577  Philip  11  ordered  a  survey  to  secure, 
among  other  things,  data  on  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  Irulian  population  and  causes  of  the  change.  Local 
polls  were  taken  both  before  and  afterwards,  for  instance, 
in  Puerto  Rico  in  1509,  1530,  1777,  1787,  1797;  Lima: 
1599,  1791;  Rio  de  la  Plata  region:  1612,  1770,  1778, 
1803;  Quito:  1645,  1757,  1791;  Colombia:  1770,  1778, 
1803;  Cuba,  1774,  1791,  1841,  1862;  Guatemala:  1778, 
1800;  Rio:  1799. 

The  republican  regime  has  maintained  this  tradition, 
and  censuses  have  been  made  as  follows:  Argentina: 
1869,  1895,  1906,  1914,  1933;  Bolivia:  1831,  1900; 
Brazil:  1890,  1920,  1940;  Chile:  1835,  1843,  1854, 
1865,  1875,  1885,  1895,  1907,  1920,  1930,  1940; 


inal  native  groups  as  well  as  to  white 
immigration  and  negro  slaves.  Popula¬ 
tion  and  migration  data  have  been  rather 
neglected.®® 

Let  us  take  first  the  native  group.  It  is 
a  pity  that  no  more  definite  information  on 
its  fluctuations  is  available  than  the  lamen¬ 
tations  of  historians  as  to  the  shrinking 
jxipulation.  Data  as  to  its  original  num- 
liers  are  of  course  unreliable  and  at  their 
best  more  or  less  rough  estimates.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Melendez  computed  at  8,000,000 
the  po|)ulation  of  the  old  Inca  Kingdom, 
including  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  part 
of  Northern  Argentina,  but  Unanue  low¬ 
ered  these  figures  to  not  more  than  4,500,- 
000.  Las  Casas’  reckonings  of  3,000,000 
for  Santo  Domingo  and  800,000  for  Puerto 
Rico  arc  also  gross  misstatements,  and 
must  probably  be  divided  by  8  or  10,  thus 
bringing  the  total  for  both  islands  to  be¬ 
tween  400,000  and  500,000.®*  Mexican 
population  has  been  placed  at  8  or  10 
million.  Spinden  (1928)  seems  to  have 
Ijeen  on  the  right  track  in  asserting  that 
the  alxjriginal  population  reached  its  high- 
water  mark  in  North  America  about  1200 
and  in  South  America  about  1500.  His 
maximum  figure  of  50,000,000  to  75,000,- 
000  seems  to  lie  within  the  realm  of  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  far  above  the  total  present  in 
Columbus’  time. 

Regarding  the  slave  accretions  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  very  similar.  The  number  of 
negroes  kidnapped  from  their  homes  in 

Colombia,  1824,  1835,  1845,  1871,  1905,  1912,  1918, 
1928,  1938;  Costa  Rica:  1939;  Cuba:  1899,  1907,  1919, 
1931;  Dominican  Republic:  1920,  1935;  El  Salvador: 
1930;  Guatemala:  1886,  1895,  1900,  1910,  1921,  1940; 
Honduras:  1910,  1916,  1926,  1930,  1935;  Mexico: 
1895,  1900,  1910,  1921,  1930;  Nicaragua:  1920; 
Panama:  1910,  1930,  1940;  Peru:  1876,  1936,  1940; 
Uruguay:  1836,  1852,  1860,  1895,  1908;  Venezuela: 
1873,  1888-90,  1910,  1925,  1930. 

The  '‘Cat&logo  de  pasageros  a  Indias  durante  los 
siglos  XVI,  XVII  y  XVIH,  tomo  1  {1509-1533)," 
Madrid,  1900,  will  when  completed  afford  at  least  a 
sound  basis  for  further  research. 

*•  Cuba  and  the  other  islands  seem  to  have  been  for 
less  densely  inhabited. 
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Africa  after  Las  Casas  first  suggested  in 
1511  “  their  replacing  the  Indians  as 
laborers  has  been  put  at  not  less  than 
50,000,000.  The  annual  quota,  from  a 
mere  hundred  in  the  16th  century,  went 
into  the  thousands  afterwards,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  rose  to 
over  100,000.  Humlxildt  (1808)  esti¬ 
mated  the  total  negro  population  in  Span¬ 
ish  .America  at  about  750,000.  In  Brazil, 
however,  it  was  twice  as  large.  By  1550 
the  Indians  had  melted  away  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  thousands  of  Africans  filled 
their  places.  In  New  Spain  (Mexico), 
perhaps  20,000  negroes  or  mulattoes  were 
to  be  found,  mostly  in  the  mines;  in  South 
.America  the  blacks  were  still  a  curiosity. 
By  1570  the  negro  population  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  colonies  had  risen  to  alxiut  40,000,  of 
whom  about  one-third  lived  in  .Santo 
Domingo.  Among  the  1,100,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  Peru  in  1791,  the  negroes  totaled 
about  100,000.  In  that  year  the  slaves  in 
Barbados  numbered  62,000.  In  Cuba 
not  more  than  22,000  were  to  be  found  in 
1763  in  the  entire  island  out  of  60,000  im¬ 
ported  since  1521.  To  these  one  must 
add  probably  700,000  more  imported  up 
to  1853.  Yet  by  1862  the  slaves  totaled 
about  370,000,  and  the  freedmen  probably 
as  many.  While  over  2,000,000  had  been 
imported  into  the  British  West  Indies 
from  1680  to  1786,  Humboldt  could  esti¬ 
mate  only  700,000  as  living  in  1 809. 

The  third  human  element  is  the  white 
conqueror  and  settler.  Again  figures  are 
lacking.  From  about  12,000  in  1509  the 
whites  had  risen  to  about  36,000  in  all 
America  by  1550  (16,000  in  Mexico  and 
8,000  in  Lima,  Quito  and  Bolivia),  and 
to  over  100,000  by  1570,  and  about  200,000 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  Ta- 
boada’s  census  (1791)  classed  as  Spanish 
140,000  of  the  1,100,000  Peruvian  inhabi- 

^  .-If  a  matter  oj  Jact,  some  oj  the  slaves  held  in  Spain 
had  begun  to  trickle  over  long  since. 
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tants.  In  Brazil  the  whites  had  increased 
from  about  2,500  in  1585  and  23,000  in 
1600  to  430,000  in  1800.  Humboldt  gave 
as  white  3,500,000  of  the  17,000,000  in 
the  Spanish  colonies. 

Division  by  races  is  practically  hopeless. 
The  best  data  alxiut  the  Indians  are  also 
defective  since  those  enumerated  were 
only  the  “civilized”,  that  is,  those  accept¬ 
ing  the  foreigners'  rule.*®  Let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  take  mass  figures  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  demography  of  Latin  .America.  The 
less  than  20,000,000  in  Humlioldt’s  time 
have  multiplied  sixfold,  and  the  number 
of  cities  with  over  100,000  inhabitants 
has  increased  from  a  single  one  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  to  12  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  and  about  50  at  present. 

The  population  of  Argentina  has  gone 
up  from  about  1,000,000  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century  to  1,830,000  in  1869; 
5,000,000  in  1900;  7,900,000  in  1914; 
8,500,000  in  1920;  11,000,000  in  1930; 
12,000,000  in  1935;  and  over  13,000,000 
at  present.  The  population  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  has  also  risen  rapidly:  In  Brazil,  it 
grew  from  55,000  in  1585;  70,000  in  1600; 
750,000  in  1700;  2,500,000  in  1800;  6,300,- 
000  in  1830;  10,000,000  in  1872;  15,000,000 
in  1890;  18,000,000  in  1900;  30,000,000 
in  1910;  45,000,000  in  1930;  to  nearly 
50,000,000  at  present;  in  Chile,  from  800,- 
000  in  1800;  1,000,000  in  1835;  1,400,000 
in  1850;  2,000,000  in  1870;  3,000,000  in 
1900;  3,730,000  in  1920;  4,300,000  in  1930, 
to  4,700,000  at  present;  in  Colombia,  from 
1,500,000  in  1800;  1,700,000  in  1835; 
4,150,000  in  1905;  5,900,000  in  1920; 
7,900,000  in  1930;  to  8,700,000  in  1940; 
in  Costa  Rica,  from  barely  80,000  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century;  250,000  in 
1900;  475,000  in  1927;  to  640,000  at  pres¬ 
ent;  in  Cuba,  from  272,000  in  1793; 

The  1777  census  showed  1,756  Indians  in  Puerto 
Rico.  While  the  1787  poll  showed  2,302  and  the  1797 
one  2,312,  this  rubric  was  given  up  as  valueless  in  follow¬ 
ing  enumerations. 
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553,028  in  1817;  704,487  in  1827;  1,572,792 
in  1889;  2,004,900  in  1907;  2,889,004  in 
1919;  3,962,344  in  1931;  to  4,227,597  at 
present;  in  Ecuador,  from  700,000  in  1800 
to  3,000,000  at  present;  in  Guatemala, 
from  369,164  in  1778;  512,120  in  1825; 
1,190,750  in  1872;  1,842,134  in  1903; 
2,004,900  in  1921;  to  3,284,269  at  present; 
in  Haiti,  from  less  than  700,000  in  1800  to 
jierhaps  3,000,000  at  present;  in  Mexico, 
from  4,483,569  in  1793;  6.000,000  in  1800; 
13,607,259  in  1900;  16,550,000  in  1930  to 
nearly  20,000,000  at  present;  in  Peru, 
from  about  1,100,000  in  1791;  2,700,000 
in  1876;  4,000,000  in  1900;  to  6,760,000  in 
1940;  in  Uruguay,  from  30,685  in  1793; 
74,000  in  1829;  131,969  in  1852;  915,647 
in  1900;  to  2,125,000  at  present;  and  in 
Venezuela,  from  800,000  in  1800  to 
1,250,000  in  1845  and  3,500,000  at  present. 

The  population  of  Latin  America,  which 
lagged  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  has  increased  faster  in  the  last 
century:  the  percentages  are  227  and  213 
respectively.  Immigration  has  played  a 
large  role  in  the  Latin  American  increase, 
as  it  has  in  the  United  States.  Yet  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  an  increment  was  found 
even  in  countries  with  but  little  immigra¬ 
tion,  sueh  as  Chile,  Colombia.  Guatemala, 
and  Haiti.** 

Density  of  population 

1  he  number  of  inhabitants  per  square 
mile  varies  a  great  deal  from  eountry  to 
country:  Haiti  has  281;  El  Salvador, 
132.8;  Cuba,  96.8;  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  85.7;  Guatemala,  68.0;  the  United 
States,  35.9;  Uruguay,  29.4;  Costa  Rica, 
27.8;  Mexico,  26.2;  Honduras,  22.4;  Co¬ 
lombia,  19.8;  Nicaragua,  19.8;  Panama, 
16.8;  Chile,  16.3;  Ecuador,  16.2;  Brazil, 

**  In  reporting  a  population  of  70,000 for  7776,  Inigo 
Abad  stated  that  Puerto  Rico  could  support  more  than 
four  times  as  many  people,  namely  300,000.  The 
present  population,  however,  is  nearly  27  times  as  large 
(7,fi69,24-j). 


14.1;  Argentina,  12.2;  Venezuela.  9.9; 
Peru,  9.7;  Bolivia,  8.2;  Paraguay,  5.8.*“ 

During  the  last  four  decades  general 
death  rates  also  have  shown  most  encour¬ 
aging  reductions.*® 

Life  expectancy  has  naturally  lived  up 
to  this  promise.  Nowhere  in  Latin  Amer- 
iea  has  it  reached  such  high  figures  as  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  mounting 
everywhere:  In  Lima,  it  is  31  years; 
Chile,  35.3;  Caracas,  35.8;  Uruguay,  39.2; 
Mexico  City,  42;  Buenos  Aires,  46  years. 

The  disease  picture  has  also  changed 
considerably,  especially  as  to  pestilential 
conditions,  as  vaccination  and  other  pre¬ 
ventive  meastires  have  made  their  influence 
felt  for  the  Ijetter.*® 

On  the  other  hand,  malaria  and  diseases 
caused  by  intestinal  parasites  still  loom 
large  in  the  tropics.  American  trypano¬ 
somiasis,  trachoma,  onchocerciasis,  and 
undulant  fever  have  come  into  the  picture. 
Leprosy  certainly  has  not  yielded  ground. 
Typhoid  fever  and  the  dysenteries  con¬ 
tinue  to  l>e  a  menace.  Poliomyelitis  has 
invaded  areas  so  far  practically  free. 
Tuberculosis  is  on  the  increase  and  as  a 
whole  is  public  health  problem  No.  1. 

Interesting  factors  in  the  evolution  of 
races  in  the  Latin  American  melting  pot 
have  been:  the  vanishing  of  the  whites  in 
Haiti;  the  di.sappearancc  of  the  Indian 
factor  in  a  number  of  countries,  including 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Cuba,  Haiti  and 
Puerto  Rico;  **  and  the  gradual  absorp¬ 
tion  or  dilution  of  the  negro  in  others. 

**  The  term  ''density  oj  population"  as  applied  to  an 
entire  country  carries  but  little  meaning.  It  should  take 
into  account  the  amount  of  land  actually  usable  by  man 
for  living  and  other  purposes.  It  should  also  be  given  jot 
the  different  geographical  or  political  areas  of  the  country. 

See  the  paper  by  Moll  in  the  Bulletin,  April  7949. 

Where  the  Indian  survived  he  is  holding  his  own 
and  even  gaining.  His  present  numbers  far  exceed  the 
25,000,000  estimated  by  Spinden  in  1928.  It  was  gradu¬ 
ally  perceived  that  the  designation  of  "Indian"  meant 
but  little  in  some  countries.  When  the  1808  census  was 
made  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Governor  ordered  the  omission 
of  the  rubric  "Indians"  and  the  classification  of  pur. 
breeds  and  mixed  bloods  as  "pardos  libres"  {free  darkies). 
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Latin  America  as  a  whole  never  reached 
in  its  first  century  of  independence  the  ver¬ 


tiginous  and  almost  incredible  rate  of 
population  increase  shown  by  the  United 
States,  totaling  about  1600  percent  and 
representing  about  30  percent  for  every 
decade  of  that  period  over  the  one  before. 
Its  increase  was  merely  300  percent  in  the 
same  period.  However,  it  has  been  run¬ 
ning  abreast  of  its  overgrown  sister  with 
an  average  20  percent  increase  in  the  first 
five  of  the  last  six  decades,  and  forged 
ahead  in  the  last  decade  by  maintaining 
this  rate  of  increase,  which  has  dropped  in 
the  United  States  to  a  mere  7  percent. 
Isolated  countries,  however,  have  matched 
and  exceeded  the  best  United  States 
records,  as  shown  by  the  following:  In¬ 
crease  from  1800  to  1900:  Uruguay,  2990 
percent;  Brazil  and  Cuba,  700  percent; 
Argentina,  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala, 
500  percent;  Peru,  400  percent;  Chile,  375 
percent;  Mexico,  320  percent;  Colombia, 
270  percent.  Increase  since  1900:  Uru¬ 
guay,  6900  percent;  Brazil,  2000  percent; 
Cuba,  1600  percent;  Argentina,  1300  per¬ 
cent;  Guatemala,  900  percent;  Costa 
Rica,  800  percent;  Peru,  700  percent; 
Chile  and  Colombia,  600  percent;  Haiti 


and  Venezuela,  400  percent;  Ecuador,  350 
percent;  and  Me.\ico,  300  percent.^* 

What  the  future  will  bring  is  a  matter 
for  speculation  and  wonder.  Will  the  end 
of  the  present  war  see  a  tidal  wave  of  immi¬ 
gration  bound  for  Latin  American  shores? 
Will  such  a  phenomenon  dislocate  present 
systems  and  create  new  problems  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  health?  Whatever  is  in 
stcKk  for  Ibero- America  we  can  confidently 
assert  that  the  Latin  Republics  of  the 
Americas  are  better  prepared  than  ever 
to  face  any  new  responsibilities.  Through 
the  extinction  or  control  of  such  scourges 
as  smallpox,  plague,  yellow  fever  and 
typhus  fever,  through  the  better  knowledge 
of  many  other  conditions,  through  a 
heedth  organization  constantly  increasing 
in  efficiency,  through  the  system  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  embodied  in  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conferences,  all 
the  Americas  may  glance  fearlessly  at  the 
future  and  anticipate  new  advances  in  the 
health  and  longevity  of  their  people. 

**  Gamio  (1933)  gave  these  increases  for  the  10  years 
previous  to  1932:  Argentina,  500  percent;  Costa  Rica, 
300  percent;  Colombia,  170  percent;  Cuba,  160  percent; 
Peru,  150  percent;  Mexico,  100  percent;  and  Guatemala, 
85  percent. 


Guggenheim  Fellowships,  1941 


I'vvENTY  fcllowshijjs  awarded  lo  Latin 
American  scholars  and  artists  in  the 
twelfth  annual  Latin  American  Fellow¬ 
ship  competition  of  the  John  Simon  Gug¬ 
genheim  Memorial  Foundation  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  June.  The  Foundation’s  Latin 
•American  fellowships  were  established  in 
1929  by  former  United  States  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Simon  Guggenheim  as  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  Foundation  that  they  set 
up  in  1925,  in  memory  of  a  son,  to  assist 
scholars  and  artists  carry  on  their  research 
and  creative  work  free  from  financial 
worries. 

All  these  Latin  American  fellows  will 
come  to  the  United  States,  while  fourteen 
fellows  from  the  United  States,  appointed 
last  March,  will  work  in  various  parts  of 
Latin  America  during  the  year. 

The  Foundation  has  awarded  128  fel¬ 
lowships  with  stipends  of  $257,000  on  its 
Latin  American  fellowship  program  during 
the  past  12  years  and  an  almost  equal 
number  of  citizens  of  the  United  .States 
have  worked  in  Latin  America  as  fellows 
of  the  Foundation  during  the  same  period. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  Senator  Gug¬ 
genheim’s  letter  of  gift  establishing  the 
Foundation’s  Latin  .American  fellowships, 
written  in  1929. 

1  he  Latin  American  fellowships  of  the 
Guggenheim  Foundation  are  granted  to 
assist  research  and  creative  work  in  all 
fields  of  art  and  scholarship.  I  he  stipend 
is  usually  $2,000  for  a  year’s  fellowshij). 
Fhe  twenty  fellowships  awarded  this  year 
are  distributed  as  follows:  eight  to  Brazil, 
four  to  Mexico,  three  to  Argentina,  two 
each  to  Uruguay  and  Puerto  Rico  and  one 
to  Chile.  'Fhe  (Committee  of  Selecticjn 
consisted  of  Dr.  Frank  .\ydelottc,  l)irect(jr 
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of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study, 
Princeton,  Chairman;  Dr.  Thomas  Barbour, 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Harvard  University;  Dr.  Perci- 
val  Bailey,  Professor  of  Neurology  and 
Neurosurgery,  University  of  Illinois  Med¬ 
ical  School;  Dr.  Americo  Castro,  Professor 
of  Spanish,  Princeton  University;  and  Dr. 
Elmer  Drew  Merrill,  Professor  of  Botany 
and  Director  of  Botanical  Collections, 
Harvard  University.  In  making  their 
selections,  this  committee  was  assisted  by 
many  eminent  Latin  American  scholars 
and  authorities  in  the  fields  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  work. 

The  list  for  1941-2  contains  the  largest 
number  of  Latin  American  Fellowships 
ever  awarded  by  the  Foundation  in  any 
one  year.  With  the  eighty-five  fellow¬ 
ships  awarded  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  March,  it  brings  the  total  numlter 
of  fellows  assisted  by  the  Foundation  this 
year  to  105. 

The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  is  to 
give  opportunities  to  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  ability  to  further  their  work, 
the  Foundation’s  assistance  being  available 
to  scholars  working  in  any  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  to  artists  working  in  any  branch 
of  the  arts.  The  fellowships  are  open 
without  distinction  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  to  men  and  women,  mar¬ 
ried  or  unmarried.  They  are  granted 
only  to  persons  who,  by  work  accom¬ 
plished,  have  already  proven  themselves 
to  be  of  the  highest  ability.  Normally 
the  ages  of  the  fellows  are  between  25  and 
40  years. 

Fhe  'Fruslees  of  the  Foundation,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Senator  and  Mrs.  Guggenheim, 
are  Francis  11.  Brownell,  Carroll  A.  NNil' 
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son,  Charles  D.  Hilles,  Roger  VV.  Straus, 
Charles  Earl,  John  C.  Emison,  and  Medley 
G.  B.  VVhelpley. 

The  largest  group  of  the  new  fellows 
will  work  in  medical  fields,  carrying  on 
their  research  in  collaboration  with  scien¬ 
tists  in  universities  and  research  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  They  arc: 


Dr.  Anibal  Silveira,  neurologist  at  the  Juqueri 
Hospital  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  He  will  study  the 
electrical  activity  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  and 
its  variations  under  pathological  conditions. 

Dr.  Nilson  Torres  de  Rezende  of  Pernambuco, 
Brazil,  is  another  neurologist  awarded  a  fellow¬ 
ship.  He  will  continue  his  investigations  in  the 
field  of  neuro-physiology. 


Two  fellows  will  work  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  George  VV.  Corner,  Director  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution’s  Laboratory  of 
Embryology  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
They  are: 


Dr.  Washington  Buno,  head  of  the  Histology 
Laboratory,  Institute  of  Endocrinology,  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay.  Dr.  Buho  will  conduct  research 
into  certain  problems  in  the  field  of  primate 
embryology. 

Dr.  Luis  Vargas  Fernandez,  assistant  head  of 
the  Department  of  Experimental  Medicine  of  the 
.National  Health  Service,  Santiago,  Chile.  He 
will  carry  on  experimental  studies  in  the  field  of 
endocrine  pathology. 


.Vlso  to  further  their  work  in  endocrinol¬ 
ogy,  the  following  fellows  will  come  to  tlie 
United  States: 


Dr.  Jos6  Ribeiro  do  Valle,  professor  in  the  Sao 
Paulo  School  of  Medicine  and  assistant  at  thc 
Butantan  Institute,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Dr.  Americo  Santiago  Albricux  Murdoch,  head 
of  the  Section  of  Endocrinology  in  the  Institute 
of  Endocrinology,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 


For  work  in  biochemistry  the  following 
fellows,  both  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Biological  Institute  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  have  been  appointed: 

Dr.  Mauricio  Rocha  E.  Silva,  member  of  the 
staff,  Sao  Paulo  Biological  Institute.  He  will 
work  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  New  York  City. 


Dr.  Otto  Guilherme  Bier,  Assistant  Chief, 
Department  of  Serology,  Sao  Paulo  Biological 
Institute.  He  will  make  quantitative  chemical 
studies  of  immunity  phenomena  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Michael  Heidelberger,  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Efr^n  Carlos  del  Pozo,  professor  of  physi¬ 
ology,  National  School  of  Biological  Sciences, 
Mexico.  He  will  carry  on  studies  of  the  electrical 
stimulation  of  muscle  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School./ 

In  engineering  sciences  the  following 
fellowships  were  awarded: 

Dr.  Augusto  Jos6  Durelli,  engineer,  Buenos 
Aires.  He  will  investigate  the  photoelastic  method 
of  determining  stresses  and  the  application  of  this 
method  to  practical  problems  in  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  design,  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Nabor  Carrillo  Flores,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  National  University  of  Mexico.  He  will 
continue  his  studies  of  soil  mechanics  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  construction  of  foundations  of 
buildings  and  dams,  at  Harvard  University. 

For  researches  in  physics  two  fellowships 
were  awarded: 

Dr.  Mario  Schenberg,  professor  of  physics. 
University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  He  will  make 
studies  of  the  application  of  nuclear  and  atomic 
physics  to  astrophysics. 

Facundo  Bucso-Sanllehi,  professor  of  physics. 
University  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  will  continue  his 
studies  in  the  field  of  band  spectra,  with  Professor 
Arthur  H.  Compton  at  the  L'niversity  of  Chicago. 

Three  fellows  will  work  on  botanical 
problems: 

Juan  Ignacio  N’alencia  of  the  Darwin  Botanical 
Institute,  Buenos  Aires,  .Argentina.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  taxonomic  and  morphological  studies 
of  South  .‘Xmerican  forage  plants,  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  .Agnes  Chase  at  the  L’nited  States 
National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

■Agesilau  .Antonio  Bitancourt,  assistant  director 
of  the  Sao  Paulo  Biological  Institute.  He  will 
make  a  study  of  the  virus  diseases  of  citrus  and 
of  fungus  parasites  on  other  economic  plants, 
with  Dr.  H.  S.  Fawcett  at  the  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  of  the  l'niversity  of  California,  Riverside, 
California,  and  with  scholars  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  .Agriculture. 
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Eklgard  do  Amaral  Graner,  technical  assistant 
in  the  Institute  of  Agronomy  and  lecturer  in  the 
Luiz  de  Queiroz  School  of  Agriculture,  Piraci- 
caba,  Brazil.  His  project  is  to  study  the  cyto¬ 
genetics  of  corn  and  tobacco,  chiefly  with  Professor 
T.  H.  Goodspeed  at  the  University  of  California. 

Four  Other  fellowships  were  awarded  in 
law,  education,  literature,  and  art,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  recipients  are: 

Santos  Primo  Amadeo,  professor  of  ftolitical 
science  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  will 
complete  a  book  comparing  the  constitutional 
law  of  Argentina  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  Noel  T.  Dowling 
at  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Law. 

Victoria  Olga  Cossettini,  Director  of  the  Dr.  G. 
Carrasco  Experimental  School  in  Rosario,  Argen¬ 
tina.  She  will  make  a  study  of  elementary  and 
vocational  education  in  the  United  States. 

Antonio  Rodriguez  Luna,  artist,  Mexico  City. 
He  will  carry  on  creative  work  in  the  fine  arts  in 
New  York  City  during  his  fellowship  year.  Sr. 
Rodriguez  Luna,  a  refugee  from  Spain,  is  now  a 
Mexican  citizen.  His  work  has  been  exhibited 
extensively  in  museums  and  art  galleries  of 
Europe  and  Latin  America. 

Ram6n  J.  Sender,  writer,  Mexico  City,  also  a 
refugee  from  Spain.  He  will  work  in  the  South¬ 
western  part  of  the  United  States  preparing  a  book 
on  the  civilization  resulting  from  the  Spanish- 
Indian  amalgam  following  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Sr.  Sender  is  the  author  of  many  books,  several 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  English. 

Fourteen  Fellows  were  appointed  this 
year  for  Latin  American  studies  on  the 
Foundation’s  plan  for  exchanges  of  scholars 
and  artists  with  the  other  American 
Republics,  begun  eleven  years  ago.  They 
expected  to  undertake  the  following  studies: 

Dr.  Paul  Theodore  Ellsworth,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
will  make  a  study  of  the  economy  of  Chile  during 
the  years  1920  to  1940  in  its  readjustment  to 
international  change.  Dr.  Ellsworth,  a  former 
senior  economic  analyst  for  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  is  the  author  of  International 
Economics  and  other  studies  of  international  trade. 

Dr.  Margaret  H.  Fulford,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  will  make 
a  taxonomic  study  of  the  Hepaticae — liverworts — 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  with  the  purpose 
of  filling  a  gap  in  the  existing  botanical  knowledge 
of  the  region. 


Dr.  Lewis  Ulysses  Hanke,  Director  of  tht 
Hispanic  Foundation  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  continue  his  studies  into 
the  ecclesiastical  and  legal  aspects  of  the  Spanish 
discovery,  exploration,  and  administration  of  the 
New  World.  Dr.  Hanke  is  editor  of  the  Handbook 
oj  Latin  American  Studies. 

Dr.  Isabel  Truesdell  Kelly,  anthropsologist  of 
the  University  of  California,  who  is  now  in  the 
State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  as  a  Guggenheim  fellow, 
has  been  granted  a  second  fellowship  to  enable 
her  to  continue  her  ethnographic  and  archaeologic 
investigations  there.  Miss  Kelly  traveb  on  mule- 
back,  with  Indian  guides,  in  search  of  historical 
and  geographical  materials  for  her  proposed 
book  on  Southwestern  Mexico. 

Dr.  Maud  Worcester  Makemson,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the 
Observatory  of  Vassar  College,  will  attempt  by 
researchers  into  problems  of  Maya  astronomy  tt 
solve  the  riddle  of  the  Maya  calendar,  which  has 
baffled  students  of  the  highly-developed  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Indians  of  Yucatan  for  generadoot. 
Dr.  Makemson  is  the  author  of  The  Morning  Sla 
Rises,  a  study  of  Polynesian  astronomy,  and  of 
many  scientific  articles  on  astronomical  subjects. 

Dr.  Elduardo  Neale-Silva,  who  was  bom  in 
Chile  and  is  now  assistant  professor  of  Spanish 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will  make  a  study 
of  the  Spanish  American  social  novel,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  works  of  Jos6  Eustasio 
Rivera,  a  20th-century  Colombian  writer.  Dr. 
Neale-Silva  will  carry  on  his  researches  in  Co¬ 
lombia  and  Brazil. 

Dr.  Cornelius  Becker  Philip,  medical  entomolo¬ 
gist  in  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  stationed 
at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory,  Hamilton, 
Montana,  will  prepare  a  book  on  ticks  and  their 
relation  to  animal  and  human  disease.  He  will 
work  in  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Brazil. 

Miss  Ruth  Reeves,  noted  textile  designer  of 
New  York,  who  is  now  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  on  a 
Guggenheim  fellowship,  has  been  granted  further 
funds  to  enable  her  to  continue  her  studies  of  the 
textiles,  ancient  and  modern,  of  South  America. 
Miss  Reeves  proproses  to  translate  the  ideas  the 
derives  from  ancient  Inca  and  Peruvian  culture 
into  modern  textiles.  She  also  intends  to  bring 
back  to  the  United  States  an  exhibition  of  South 
American  textiles. 

Dr.  Edward  Holland  Spicer,  instructor  in 
anthropxrlogy  in  the  University  of  Arizona,  will 
prepare  a  comparative  study  of  the  influences  of 
contact  with  other  cultures  upron  the  Yaqui 
Indian  communities  of  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
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La  Comision  Interamericana 
de  Coordinacion  de  la  Cruz  Roja 


Hoy  se  instala  en  esta  capital,  en  cumpli- 
miento  del  acuerdo  adoptado  en  la  Cuarta 
Conferencia  Panamericana  de  la  Cruz 
Roja  reunida  en  Santiago  de  Chile,  a  fines 
del  pasado  ano,  la  Comision  Interameri¬ 
cana  de  Coordinacion  de  la  Cruz  Roja.  A 
iniciativa  de  la  Delegacion  Peruana,  en  la 
ultima  asamblea  de  la  filantropica  institu- 
ci6n,  se  decidio  la  formacion  de  esta  enti- 
dad  de  caracter  continental  destinada  a 
concertar  las  gestiones  de  las  sociedades 
nacionales,  de  acuerdo  con  el  proyecto 
presen  tado  por  la  senorita  Carmen  Rosa 
Alvarez  Calderon,  ya  que  las  desgracias 
ocurridas  en  America  durante  los  ultimos 
anos,  como  el  terremoto  de  Chilian  (Chile) 
y  el  de  Lima,  indicaban  la  necesidad  de 
auxiliar  a  las  victimas  de  calamidades.  .  .  . 

La  Comision  trabajara  en  estrecha  co- 
operacion  con  todas  las  Sociedades  Nacio¬ 
nales  de  la  Cruz  Roja  del  Continente 
americano  y  con  la  federacion  universal 
que  constituye  la  Liga  de  Sociedades  de 
la  Cruz  Roja,  sobre  todo  en  lo  que  con- 
cieme  al  intercambio  de  informes,  prepa- 
raci6n  tecnica  de  las  Sociedades  para 
rcalizar  la  obra  que  debe  incumbirles 
como  agentes  ejecutivos  en  la  accion  de 
wcorros  en  cziso  de  desastres,  llamamien- 
tos  internacionales  en  favor  de  las  victimas 
de  un  sinicstro,  etc.  La  Comisibn  estara 
compuesta  por  representantcs  de  cinco 
Sociedades  americanas,  designadas  por 
la  Conferencia,  y  cuyo  mandato  durara 
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hasta  la  proxima  reunion  panamericana, 
pudiendo  ser  reelegidas.  En  la  reunion 
de  la  capital  chilena  fueron  designados 
los  siguientes  paises:  Colombia,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  Estados  Unidos  y  Peru  para 
constituir  la  primera  Comision,  decidien- 
dose  que  su  instalacion  se  realizara  en 
nuestra  capital. 

La  Cruz  Roja  Peruana,  llenando  el  en- 
cargo  que  le  fue  discemido,  convoco  a  las 
instituciones  similares  que  debian  acreditar 
delegaciones  para  integrar  la  Comision 
Interamericana  de  Ctxjrdinacion  de  la 
Cruz  Roja,  y  hoy  se  iniciara  la  fructuosa 
labor  de  concertar  con  noble  espiritu  de 
solidaridad,  las  actividades  de  las  Socie¬ 
dades  Nacionales  del  Continente  para  los 
casos  en  que  deben  prestar  auxilios  a  los 
pueblos  que  sufren  los  efectos  de  calami¬ 
dades.  Como  es  sabido,  en  la  actualidad 
la  Cruz  Roja  no  limita  su  funcionamiento 
a  los  periodos  de  guerra,  sino  que  durante 
la  epoca  de  paz  se  afana  por  aliviar  los 
padecimientos  de  los  nucleos  humanos.  .  .  . 
En  nuestro  pais,  desde  su  fundacion,  la 
Cruz  Roja  ha  estado  acompanada  por  la 
simpatia  popular,  reconociendose  su  abne- 
gada  mision.  Por  esto,  resulta  en  extremo 
grato  que  nuestra  capital  sirva  de  sede 
para  la  primera  reunidn  de  la  Comisidn 
Interamericana  de  Coordinacion  de  la 
Cruz  Roja,  que  lleva  a  la  realidad  una 
provechosa  iniciativa  de  una  distinguida 
compatriota  nuestra.  Es  de  desear  que 
logre  el  mejor  exito  en  trabajos  de  tanta 
trascendencia  social. 
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Highway  agreements  signed  by 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and 
Peru 

A  Conference  of  Highway  Engineers  from 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Peru  met 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  May  1941  to  discuss 
various  aspects  of  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way  system.  On  May  19  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  that  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  diplo¬ 
matic  conventions  were  signed. 

Argentina  and  Bolivia  agreed  to  make 
integral  parts  of  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way  system  the  two  stretches  south  from 
Camargo,  in  Bolivia,  one  passing  through 
Villazon  and  La  Quiaca,  on  the  border, 
and  continuing  to  Jujuy,  the  other 
through  Tarija  and  Juntas  de  San  An¬ 
tonio  in  Bolivia,  to  Oran  in  Argentina. 
The  jxjint  where  the  latter  section  will 
cross  the  Bermejo  river  will  be  determined 
by  technical  studies. 

Argentina  and  Chile  will  consider  as  a 
section  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
system  the  road  from  Mendoza  in  Argen¬ 
tina  to  Los  Andes  in  Chile,  passing 
through  Cuevas  and  Caracoles;  the  dele¬ 
gates  expressed  the  desire  to  keep  traffic 
open  through  the  railway  tunnel  at 
Cuevas  until  a  special  highway  tunnel  can 
be  built  to  replace  it. 

The  Bolivian-Chilean  highway  that  will 
l)e  considered  part  of  the  Pan  American 
system  will  be  that  between  Ollagiie, 
Chile  (northeast  of  Antofogasta)  and 
Uyuni,  Bolivia,  until  the  one  passing 
through  Todos  Santos,  Bolivia,  and  Cffiin- 
chillan  is  built. 

The  international  bridge  lietween  Bo¬ 
livia  and  Peru  on  the  Desaguadero  River 
was  agreed  upon  as  the  point  of  contact 
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of  the  Pan  American  Highway  between  a 
those  two  countries.  Subsidiary  roads  t 
will  be  those  from  Copacabana,  Bolivia.  a 
to  Hunguyo,  Peru,  on  the  southern  shore  s 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  from  Moto,  Peru,  i 
to  Puerto  Acosta,  Bolivia,  on  the  northern  1 
shore.  i 

Chile  and  Peru  agreed  that  the  highway  » 
from  Arica,  Chile,  through  Concordia  on 
the  border  to  Tacna,  Peru,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  section  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway. 

Representatives  of  other  South  American 
countries  will  be  asked  to  hold  regional 
meetings,  so  that  the  definitive  routes  of 
the  whole  Pan  American  Highway  system 
may  be  traced. 

Message  of  the  President  of  Honduras 

At  the  opening  of  a  new  session  of  the 
Honduran  Congress,  President  Tiburcio 
CarCas  A.  read  his  annual  message  on  the 
state  of  the  nation. 

After  speaking  at  length  on  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  public  order  in  the  country.  Presi¬ 
dent  Carias  cited  the  participation  of  Hon¬ 
duras  in  various  official  inter- American 
gatherings,  from  Montevideo  (1933)  on. 
and  the  determination  of  his  government 
to  cooperate  in  the  common  efforts  for 
continental  solidarity. 

Honduras  was  represented  by  special 
diplomatic  missions  at  the  inaugurations 
of  President  Manuel  Avila  Camacho  of 
Mexico,  Fulgencio  Batista  of  C'uba,  and 
Arnulfo  Arias  of  Panama. 

The  President  mentioned  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  special  interest  in  highway  con¬ 
struction,  citing  the  completion  of  the 
Olancho  Highway  connecting  Juticalpa 
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with  the  Central  District,  and  progress  on 
the  Eastern  Highway,  which  would  soon 
reach  Yuscaran,  and  on  the  Western 
Highway. 

The  government  has  given  preferential 
attention  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  nation,  aid  to  agriculture,  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  industry,  and  education.  In 
spite  of  decreased  revenues,  due  to  the 
restriction  of  foreign  trade  because  of  the 
European  war,  many  material  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  achieved.  The  President 
cited  especially  the  work  of  the  Highway 
Bureau;  new  paving,  sewers,  and  water¬ 
works  in  the  capital;  the  restoration  of  the 
ruins  at  Copantl;  the  organization  of  mili¬ 
tary  aviation;  and  building  construction. 


Message  of  the  President  of 
El  Salvador 


On  February  15,  1941,  President  Maxi- 
miliano  Hernandez  Martinez  read  his 
annual  message  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  national  Legislature.  He  spoke  briefly 
and  in  general  terms,  leaving  the  more 
specific  details  of  his  administration  during 
the  preceding  year  for  the  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  at  subsequent  sessions  by  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet. 

President  Martinez  emphasized  the 
policy  of  cooperation  with  the  other 
.\merican  nations  followed  by  his  govern¬ 
ment,  mentioning  Salvadorean  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Second  Meeting  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  AfTairs  at  Habana,  in  the 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  sitting  in  Washington,  and  in  the 
Maritime  Conference  at  Washington. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  government 
has  sought  to  improve  economic,  health, 
and  cultural  conditions  in  the  nation,  and 
dosed  with  the  words:  “This  continent 
has  developed  under  the  aegis  of  peace 
and  lilierty,  and  we  should  strive  to  keep 
it  free  from  all  unhealthful  contagion;  we 


shall  succeed  if  the  motto  ‘Peace  and 
Liberty,’  which  means  also  both  union 
and  democracy,  is  made  the  single  aspira¬ 
tion  of  our  lives,  the  inner  flame  inspiring 
our  every  act.” 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Justice,  in  discussing  the  relations  of  El 
Salvador  with  other  nations,  spoke  espe¬ 
cially  of  Central  American  affairs.  The 
Guatemala-El  Salvador  Mixed  Boundary 
Commission  successfully  completed  its 
task  of  fixing  the  definitive  line  between  the 
two  republics,  and  was  disbanded  on 
September  30,  1940.  To  encourage  travel 
from  the  other  Central  American  repub¬ 
lics,  special  tourist  cards  with  free  visas 
were  authorized  for  travelers  by  air,  and 
the  deposit  required  of  nationals  from 
other  countries  when  obtaining  visas  was 
waived.  Tourists  from  the  United  States 
who  have  passage  to  and  from  El  Salvador 
have  also  been  exempted  from  the  deposit 
requirement. 

Argentina,  Chile,  and  Cuba  each  offered 
two  fellowships  to  Salvadorean  students, 
the  first  for  dietetic  studies,  the  second  at 
the  National  University  in  Santiago,  the 
third  at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Tech¬ 
nological  Studies  in  Habana. 

The  portfolio  of  National  Defense  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  Army  and  the  maritime 
authorities,  but  also  aviation.  The  Army 
Air  Corps  was  strengthened  and  the  school 
to  train  student  pilots  and  mechanics 
continued  to  operate  successfully. 

At  the  beginning  of  1940  there  were 
three  commercial  air  lines  functioning  in 
El  Salvador:  Pan  American  Airways, 
Compania  de  Transportes  A6reos  Centro 
Americanos,  and  Transportes  Aereos  Sal- 
vadorenos.  The  last-named  ceased  opera¬ 
tions  in  May  of  that  year,  but  the  other 
two  continue  to  serve  the  republic. 

Pan  American  Airways  made  388  flights 
into  the  country  and  the  same  number 
out,  the  Compania  de  Transportes  Aereos 
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Centro  Americanos,  244.  Via  these  two 
lines,  2,758  passengers  entered  El  Salvador, 
and  2,747  left. 

While  cities  in  the  republic  enjoy  au¬ 
tonomy  in  local  matters,  the  mayors  are 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
and  they  are  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  municipal  funds.  The  Minister 
cited  public  works  carried  out  in  19  of  the 
principal  cities.  These  included  new' 
schools,  improved  waterworks,  repair  of 
earthquake  damage,  paving,  a  new  light 
and  power  plant,  and  other  civic  improve¬ 
ments. 

Important  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  were  the  activities  of  conciliation 
boards,  which  functioned  in  14  cities  and 
dealt  with  more  than  1,700  cases  or  claims. 

A  major  project  with  which  the  Ministry 
of  Promotion  was  concerned  was  the  bridge 
on  the  Inter- American  Highway  over  the 
Rio  Lempa,  one  of  the  largest  American 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific.  A  con¬ 
tract  was  signed  on  March  8,  1940,  with 
a  United  States  firm  for  the  construction 
of  a  suspension  bridge  having  a  central 
span  of  820  feet.  The  approaches  and 
substructure  were  to  be  built  by  the  Sal¬ 
vadorean  government.  The  superstruc¬ 
ture  had  been  completed  at  the  time  of 
the  message,  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  later  reported  that  the  firm  had 
been  paid  in  full  from  a  loan  made  by  the 
Social  Defense  Board.  The  total  cost  of 
the  bridge  was  1,512,500  colones. 

The  Departmental  Highway  Boards  were 
suppressed,  as  an  economy  measure,  by  a 
decree  issued  in  July  1940,  and  their  duties 
transferred  to  the  new'ly  established  Gen¬ 
eral  Highway  Bureau. 

Two  railways  function  in  El  Salvador, 
the  International  Railways  of  Central 
America  and  the  Salvador  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  During  1940  the  former 
carried  438,767  passengers  and  240,509 
tons  of  freight,  and  the  latter  446,365 


passengers  and  134,305  tons  of  freight. 

Gold  and  silver  exported  from  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1940  amounted  to  8,558  and  148,877 
ounces,  respectively. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  carried  on 
an  intensive  campaign  for  diversification 
of  crops,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  due  to  the 
war. 

The  Commission  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Sugar  Industry  reported  that  a  quota  of 
250,000  quintals  (Salvadorean  quintal 
equals  104.3  pounds)  of  sugar  was  set  for 
domestic  consumption  in  1940,  and  71,514 
quintals  were  exported,  practically  all 
going  to  Honduras.  Owing  to  increased 
demands  at  home,  the  domestic  quota  for 
1941  was  set  at  300,000  quintals. 

The  Coffee  Growers’  Association  of  El 
Salvador  maintains  two  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  for  improving  the  varieties  and  culti¬ 
vation,  a  school  for  employees  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  technical  bureau,  and  a  school 
for  coffee  plantation  managers  as  part  of 
one  of  the  experiment  stations.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  tests  and  experiments  made  by  the 
association  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  and  distributed  free  of  charge  to  all 
coffee  growers. 

The  Association  of  Salvadorean  Cattle¬ 
men  is  another  important  independent  in¬ 
stitution  concerned  with  agriculture.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  national  consumption 
of  milk  in  all  forms — zis  a  beverage  or  as 
butler,  cheese,  or  ice  cream — is  only  a 
quarter  of  a  bottle  a  day  for  each  inhabi¬ 
tant,  the  Association  has  started  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  increased  use  of  this  commodity. 
Besides  seeing  that  the  regulations  regard¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  meat  is  observed,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  also  established  a  veterinary 
consultation  section;  made  a  study  of  irri¬ 
gation  to  determine  the  best  system  to  be 
used  in  raising  fodder;  established  a  pedi¬ 
gree  register  for  horses,  cattle,  and  goats; 
made  the  preliminary  studies  for  taking  a 
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cattle  census  in  the  nation;  and  aided  in 
the  extermination  of  cattle  pests  and 
diseases. 

The  government  imported  a  number  of 
pedigreed  animals  for  improving  domestic 
stock. 

Seeds  of  cereals  and  cuttings  of  fruit 
trees  were  imported  to  help  diversify  pro¬ 
duction,  and  new  varieties  of  ornamental 
plants  that  might  be  acclimated  in  El 
Salvador  were  also  introduced. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Welfare  spent 
1,090,000  colones  in  subsidies  to  the  22 
hospitals  and  to  other  welfare  institutions, 
in  addition  to  240,700  colones  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  national  lottery,  and 
63,700  colones  from  the  proceeds  of  per¬ 
formances  given  by  the  National  Theater 
Companies. 

To  improve  public  health  standards, 
the  government  induced  the  International 
Health  Division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  to  establish  in  £1  Salvador  an 
advisory  office,  with  a  demonstration  sani¬ 
tary  unit  that  is  serving  as  a  school  of 
administrative  practices  for  all  employees 
of  the  Health  Bureau. 

To  attend  to  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  the  republic,  four  special  divisions  had 
been  set  up  in  the  Public  Health  Bureau, 
dealing  with  malaria,  tuberculosis,  venereal 
diseases,  and  child  health,  resp>ectively. 
In  January  1940  the  Rural  Service  Divi¬ 
sion  began  to  function,  and  by  November 
30  nearly  60,000  people  had  come  for 
advice  or  treatment.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  medical  attention  available  in  rural 
areas.  Rural  Commissions  do  more  cura¬ 
tive  than  preventive  work;  for  example, 
more  than  1 30,000  5-grain  doses  of  quinine 
were  distributed. 

The  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Industry, 
and  Commerce  began  a  summary  of  his 
report  by  saying  that  the  government 
had  closed  its  books  for  1940  with  a  net 
deficit  of  1,530,855  colones,  notwithstand¬ 


ing  economies  of  nearly  1,210,300  colones 
in  the  budget.  All  government  obliga¬ 
tions,  however,  were  scrupulously  met. 

The  budget  for  1941  was  prepared  with 
a  full  realization  of  the  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  times,  especially  the  decreased 
foreign  markets  for  coffee.  Estimated  reve¬ 
nues  for  this  year  were  set  at  20,140,850 
colones,  and  it  was  hoped  that  there  would 
be  a  slight  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  internal  economic  situation  was 
aggravated  by  conditions  in  the  coffee 
market.  The  government,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank,  was 
able  to  follow  a  sound  money  policy  and 
prevent  inflation  of  the  coldn. 

The  contract  for  the  operation  of  the 
pier  at  La  Libertad,  the  chief  port  of  the 
republic,  was  canceled  and  a  new  one, 
more  favorable  to  the  government,  was 
signed.  Under  its  terms,  all  pier  duties 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  treasury,  and 
the  operating  company  will  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  and  upkeep  of  the 
property  to  the  amount  of  20,000  colones 
a  year. 

El  Salvador  was  represented  at  the  Third 
Pan  American  Coffee  Conference,  at  which 
tentative  quotas  for  the  coffee-exporting 
American  nations  were  adopted ;  the  repub¬ 
lic  was  third  on  the  list,  with  600,000 
bags  of  132  pounds.  This  figure  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  coffee  quota  agreement  signed 
on  November  28,  1940.  To  fulfill  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Coffee  Expxjrt 
Control  Bureau  was  established  (see  Bul¬ 
letin  for  May  1941). 

Among  the  measures  adopted  to  improve 
trade  mentioned  by  the  Minister  were  the 
exemption  of  imports  from  warehouse 
charges  and  surcharges  for  90  days,  and 
permission  to  consuls  to  visa  bills  of  lading 
whose  dates  had  been  altered  because  of 
changes  in  shipping  schedules. 

The  participation  of  the  Salvadorean 
Minister  in  W’ashington,  Dr,  Hector 
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David  Castro,  in  the  labors  of  the  Financial 
and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Inter- American  Maritime  Conference 
was  highly  praised. 

The  government  was  unable  to  resume 
interest  and  amortization  payments  on  the 
foreign  debt,  but  various  payments,  total¬ 
ing  nearly  300,000  colones,  were  made  on 
the  internal  debt. 

The  Minister  closed  his  summary  with  a 
statement  on  the  banking  policy  of  the 
government. 

The  Central  Reserve  Bank  has  followed 
its  policy  of  credit  expansion  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  lower  coffee  prices  in  world 
markets.  The  minimum  rediscount  rate 
for  member  banks  and  for  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  paper  was 
kept  at  3  piercent,  and  for  advances  to 
member  banks  at  4  percent.  Loans  out¬ 
standing  as  of  December  13, 1940,  amount¬ 
ed  to  2,751,200  colones. 

Foreign  exchange  was  maintained  at  the 
selling  rate  of  2.49  colones  to  the  dollar, 
and  at  the  buying  rate  of  2.51. 

The  Mortgage  Bank  has  increased  its 
services  through  credits  guaranteed  by 
products  in  the  cities,  in  official  ware¬ 
houses,  and  in  the  country,  through  the 
rural  credit  banks  established  in  1940. 
The  question  of  revising  the  moratorium 
law  (see  Bulletin  for  December  1935) 
arose;  it  was  decided  that  instead  of  new 
legislation,  the  Mortgage  Bank  should  be 
given  greater  powers  in  granting  loans,  so 
that  it  could  take  over,  on  a  20-year  term 
basis,  at  5  percent  annual  interest,  credits 
coming  under  the  moratorium  law.  The 
statutes  and  by-laws  of  the  Central  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  were  therefore  amended  to  allow 
it  to  “purchase,  keep  in  its  portfolio,  and 
sell  mortgages  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  and 
make  advances  with  such  mortgages  as 
collateral.” 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  added 
to  a  discussion  of  educational  theory. 


tables  showing  registration  and  other 
data,  in  which  official,  municipal,  and 
private  schools  were  included.  In  the 
kindergartens  1,840  children  were  en¬ 
rolled.  There  were  1,349  primary  schools, 
with  102,042  pupils  registered  in  the  regu- 
lar  courses,  and  27,452  in  special  courses 
for  illiterates.  Of  the  latter,  18,952 
learned  to  read  and  write  during  the  year. 
Two  hundred  and  eighteen  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  4  normal  schools.  In  the 
secondary  schools,  1,685  students  took  the 
academic  course,  and  866  the  business 
course.  The  University  hais  five  col¬ 
leges — Law  and  Social  Sciences,  Medicine, 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  Engineering, 
and  Dentistry.  Of  the  422  students, 
nearly  half — 201 — were  registered  in  the 
College  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences.  The 
Rafael  Olmedo  School  of  Music  had  413 
students,  of  whom  267  received  certificates 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  National  Library  had  on  its  shelves 
44,010  volumes  on  December  31,  1940. 
It  was  used  by  33,091  readers  during  the 
year. 

Postal  Congress  postponed 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  announced 
that,  because  of  the  present  international 
situation,  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Postal 
Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  which 
was  scheduled  to  meet  on  September  1, 
1941,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

Special  rate  for  mailing  books  to 
Latin  American  countries 

In  the  June  1941  issue  of  the  Bulletin  it 
was  reported  that  the  postage  on  books 
sent  to  1 7  countries  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  had  been  reduced  to  five  cents  per 
pound.  The  Post  Office  Department  of 
the  United  States  has  recently  announced 
that  that  rate  is  now  effective  with  all  20 
Latin  American  republics. 
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I  Pan  American  activities  of  the 
Art  Department,  Chicago 
Public  Schools 

A  series  of  broadcasts,  entitled  Let  the  Artist 
Speak  and  dealing  particularly  with  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  will  be  given  weekly  except 
at  school  vacation  seasons,  by  the  Art  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools 
over  Station  WIND,  560  kilocycles,  at  1 :30 
p.  m.,  beginning  September  17. 

A  remarkably  interesting  hatidbook  has 
been  prepared  for  teachers,  giving  program 
notes,  listing  topics  for  discussion,  provid¬ 
ing  a  list  of  supplementary  aids,  and  in¬ 
cluding  illustrations,  usually  in  color,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  topic  of  each  broadcast.  The 
radio  lessons  are  directed  to  Grades  6,  7, 

8  and  9  but  undoubtedly  will  be  enjoyed 
by  adults  as  well. 

Illustrated  lectures  on  Pan  American 
countries  to  supplement  the  broadcasts 
will  be  available  to  Chicago  schools 
through  the  local  Pan  American  Council. 
Special  case  exhibits  will  be  made  up  by 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Free  motion  pictures  and  stereopticon 
slides  will  also  be  borrowed.  Lectures 
will  be  arranged  at  the  Field  Museum  and 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

A  report  on  the  radio  project  says:  “Stu¬ 
dents  attending  these  special  demonstra¬ 
tions  will  have  actual  contact  with  the  art 
objects.  At  the  Field  Museum  they  may 
handle  them,  feel  their  textures,  try  on 
costumes,  masks,  etc.”  This  report  con¬ 
tinues: 

We  hope  that  our  Pan  Americana  Series  of  radio 
art  appreciation  broadcasts,  produced  by  the  Art 
Department  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools 
through  the  coof>cration  of  the  Radio  Council  of 
j  Chicago,  will  succeed  in  being  one  of  the  most 
[  dramatic  demonstrations  of  the  ability  of  a 
progressive  art  department  to  transmit  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  listeners  vital,  human,  realistic  and 
‘  intensely  interesting  reviews.  These  are  efforts  to 
promote  better  understanding  and  cordial  rela¬ 


tions  through  cultural  programs  which  will  not 
only  introduce  us  to  our  fellow  Americans,  but 
give  us  as  well  some  insight  into  their  lives, 
customs,  creative  expression,  and  the  history  and 
sociology  of  their  countries.  In  this  work  we  shall 
strive  to  tell  the  story  of  stirring  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  very  best  criterion  of  any  people, 
and  therefore  the  best  means  of  establishing  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them. 

The  w'ell-prepared  radio  project  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  Pan  .American  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Art  in  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools  system,  directed  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wells  Robertson.  When  Miss  Robert¬ 
son  attended  the  World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations  Conference  at 
Habana  in  December  1940,  she  took  with 
her  a  representative  exhibit  of  the  art 
work  of  students  from  Chicago  Public 
Schools.  This  exhibition  was  shown  in 
several  places  in  Habana,  including  the 
University,  and  later  toured  the  whole 
country.  As  a  friendly  gesture,  Senora 
Maria  Capdevila,  professor  of  art  at  the 
University  of  Habana,  collected  art  work 
of  Cuban  children  and  sent  it  to  Chicago. 
The  two  exchange  exhibits  were  shown 
there  for  ten  days  at  Marshall  Field  and 
Co.  and  visited  by  hundreds  of  people. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for 
two  more  exchange  exhibits  from  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Brazil.  Dr.  William  H.  Johnson, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  convinced 
that  art  will  play  a  great  part  in  building 
up  friendliness  and  good  feeling  between 
the  Americas.  The  Cuban  exhibit  was 
sent  to  the  recent  Conference  of  the  New 
Education  Fellowship  at  Ann  Arbor  and 
will  be  circulated  through  other  cities  in 
the  United  States. 

Meeting  of  Committees  on 
Intellectual  Cooperation 

Dr.  Antonio  S&nchez  de  Bustamante, 
President  of  the  Cuban  Committee  on 
Intellectual  Cooperation,  has  invited  the 
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Other  American  Ckimmittecs  to  the  Second 
American  Conference  of  National  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Intellectual  Cooperation,  to 
convene  in  Habana  on  November  15, 
1941.  The  program  is  as  follows: 

1.  Examination  and  statement  of  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  the  existence  of  intellectual 
cooperation  depends. 

2.  Improvement  of  inter-American  copyright 
relations. 

3.  Removal  of  obstacles  to  inter-American  cul¬ 
tural  and  intellectual  exchange,  including  high 
duties  on  books,  customs  formalities,  cost  of  travel, 
excessive  postage  rates. 

4.  Consideration  of  the  means  for  developing 
inter-American  cultural  relations,  through  ex¬ 
change  of  professors,  students,  ex[)erts,  motion 
pictures,  radio  broadcasts,  music,  art,  theater, 
and  publications  of  all  kinds. 

5.  Consideration  of  the  means  that  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  facilitating  and  coordinating  relations 
between  the  American  Committees  on  Intellec¬ 
tual  Cooperation. 

6.  Consideration  of  the  measures  taken  or  that 
may  be  taken  in  fulfillment  of  resolutions  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  intellectual  t;oop>eration  , ap¬ 
proved  by  the  International  Conferences  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  the  First  Conference  of  American 
National  Committees  on  Intellectual  Coop>cra- 
tion,  and  the  Pan  American  Union.  (Repxjrts  of 
the  National  Committees  on  their  activities  and 
programs  of  work.) 

Representation  at  the  Conference  will  be 
in  two  categories: 

a)  Delegates: 

1)  Delegates  of  the  official  National  Com¬ 
mittees 

2)  Delegates  of  Governments  that  have  not 
established  National  Committees 

3)  Delegates  of  non-official  National  Com¬ 
mittees  affiliated  with  the  International 
Institute  on  Intellectual  Coop>cration 

b)  Members: 

1)  Representatives  of  the  Pan  American 
Union 

2)  Representatives  of  other  entities  of  official 
or  private  character  invited  to  the  Con¬ 
ference 

Both  the  delegates  and  the  members  will 


have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  Conference,  but  only  the 
delegates  will  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  January  -  July ,  ig^i 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  continued 
to  issue,  through  its  several  divisions, 
material  of  interest  not  only  to  the  general 
public  but  also  to  specialists  in  various 
aspects  of  American  and  inter-American 
life,  culture,  and  relations.  Some  of  the 
publications  appear  regularly,  others  are 
special  ones  prepared  on  subjects  of  current 
interest. 

Special  publications  of  the  Division  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation  were:  List  oj 
English  Translations  of  Latin  American  Fic¬ 
tion;  References  on  Latin  American  Music,  the 
Theatre,  and  the  Dance;  Latin  America  in 
Three  Hundred  Articles  Published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  (a  reading 
list);  A  Few  References  on  the  Aztec  Indians; 
Magazine  Articles  on  Latin  American  Anthro¬ 
pology  and  Archaeology;  References  on  the  Posi¬ 
tion  of  Women  in  Latin  America;  Opportun¬ 
ities  for  Summer  Study  in  Latin  America; 
Philosophic  Thought  in  Latin  America  (a  par¬ 
tial  bibliography) ;  Magazine  Articles  on  the 
Present-Day  Conditions  of  Indians  in  Latin 
America;  and  Motivos  Americanos  (selected 
poetry  and  prose  by  contempiorary  au¬ 
thors,  on  the  ideals  of  brotherhood  and 
on  nature  in  the  Americas). 

The  Travel  Division  has  prepared  two 
pamphlets  on  inter-American  travel  sta¬ 
tistics,  Movement  of  Travel  in  the  Americas, 
January- December,  1939  and  1940,  and  Inter- 
American  Travel  and  Travel  Expenditures. 
1938-39.  A  revised  edition  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  entry  of  aliens  into  the  Latin 
American  Republics  has  been  issued  for 
each  of  eight  countries:  Bolivia,  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Haiti, 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  The  ninth 
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edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  Touring 
to  Mexico  is  now  available.  The  “Travel 
in  the  Americas”  pamphlets  on  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Uruguay  have  been  brought  up 
to  date  and  republished. 

The  Counselor’s  Office  supervises  the 
preparation  and  handles  the  distribution  of 
the  copious  material  prepared  in  English, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  for  Pan  American 
Day  celebrations  and  sent  to  schools, 
women’s  clubs,  and  other  organizations 
throughout  the  Americas.  The  new  mate¬ 
rial  prepared  this  year  included:  English, 
Inter-American  Cooperation  (an  outline  of  the 
movement  and  of  the  organizations  and 
agencies  contributing  to  the  solidarity  of 
the  Americas),  The  National  Heroes  of 
Latin  America,  and  Children  of  the  Other 
Americas  (now  out  of  print);  Portuguese, 
Herois  da  America;  Spanish,  Las  Americas  a 
Vuelo  de  Pdjaro,  America:  Unidad  de  Trabajo, 
Suestra  America,  and  America  a  traves  de 
los  Siglos.  The  office  also  issued  a  special 
album  containing  24  views  of  the  American 
republics  in  four-color  poster  stamps. 

The  newly  established  Music  Division 
has  issued  the  Biobibliographical  Index  of 
Musicians  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
prepared  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Historical  Records  Survey,  W.  P.  A. 
The  preface,  originally  in  English  only, 
has  been  translated  into  Portuguese  and 
Spanish,  and  will  appear  in  all  three 
languages. 

A  paper  on  Legal  Uniformity,  Unification, 
and  Codification  in  the  Americas,  presented  by 
William  Sanders,  Chief  of  the  Juridical 
Division,  to  the  First  Conference  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association  at  Habana 
in  March  1941,  was  published  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  by  the  division. 

Additions  to  the  regular  publications  of 
the  divisions  were  as  follows: 

Division  of  Financial  and  Economic 
Information. — The  publication  of  Com¬ 


mercial  Pan  America,  a  monthly  review  of 
commerce  and  finance,  was  continued 
with  the  appearance  of  the  following 
numbers  in  English  and  in  Spanish: 
The  International  Economic  Relations  of  Latin 
America,  by  Jaime  A.  Zuloaga  Z.  (Janu¬ 
ary);  The  United  States  Market  for  Brazilian 
Exports,  by  Frank  E.  Nattier,  Jr.  (Febru- 
ary-March);  and  Annual  Economic  Survey 
of  Latin  America-1940  (April-May-June). 

Four  pamphlets  in  the  American  Nation 
Series  have  been  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date.  They  describe  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Uruguay. 

Agricultural  Cooperation. — The 
Spanish  series  on  agriculture  printed  by  the 
division  was  increased  by  two  pamphlets. 
La  Pina,  by  John  Wesley  Coulter  and 
others  (Nos.  134,  135,  136)  and  La  Pro- 
duccion  de  Fibras  en  America,  by  Lyster  H. 
Dewey  (Nos.  137,  138,  139,  140).  To  the 
series  on  cooperatives  were  added  one 
publication  in  English  and  two  in  Portu¬ 
guese,  Agricultural  Cooperatives  in  Argentina, 
by  Juan  L.  Tenembaum  (No.  17)  and 
Cremerias  Cooperativas,  by  Frank  Robotka 
and  Frank  Shefrin  (No.  13)  and  Eletrihcaqdo 
Rural  Cooper ativa,  by  Udo  Rail  (No.  14). 

Intellectual  Cooperation. — The  ser¬ 
ies  issued  by  this  division  have  been 
continued  with  the  following  publications: 
English,  Panorama,  No.  17;  Portuguese, 
Pontos  de  Vista,  No.  1  {Um  Decenio  do  Drama 
Norte-Americano,  Gassner)  and  No.  2  {Os 
Irresponsaveis,  MacLeish);  and  Spanish, 
Correo,  No.  21-22,  and  Lectura para  Maestros, 
No.  11. 

Columbus  Memorial  Library. — The 
Library  has  continued  the  publication  of 
The  Pan  American  Bookshelf,  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  monthly  report  of  accessions, 
with  notes  on  libraries  in  the  Americas. 
An  addition  to  the  Bibliographic  Series  was 
No.  25,  Children's  Books  in  English  on  Latin 
America,  issued  in  April  1941. 

Statistical  Division. — The  Foreign 
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Trade  Series  was  continued  with  the 
publication  of  nine  reports,  dealing  with 
the  commerce  of  Argentina,  Chile,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
Panama,  and  Peru,  respectively,  and  with 
that  of  the  United  States  with  Latin 
America.  These  studies  contain  commer¬ 
cial  statistical  data  for  the  latest  available 
year  and  comparisons  with  preceding 
years.  A  mimeographed  supplement  for 
Colombia,  containing  more  recent  figures 
received  after  the  publication  of  the  regular 
report,  vv-as  also  issued. 

Juridical  Division. — The  semiannual 
revision  of  the  chart.  Status  of  the  Pan 
American  Treaties  and  Conventions,  as  of 
January  1,  1941,  was  duly  issued.  To  the 
series  on  the  codification  of  international 
law  were  added  English  and  Portuguese 
editions  of  Improvements  and  Coordination  of 
Inter-American  Peace  Instruments,  volume  I, 
part  1,  a  report  on  the  documents  pre¬ 


sented  to  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  prepared  in 
compliance  with  Resolution  XV  of  that 
Conference. 

Latin  A.merican  Stamp  Section. — The 
first  four  numbers  in  the  Philatelic  Who's 
Who  Series  have  appeared,  for  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  respectively. 
Each  pamphlet  contains  a  reproduction  of 
portrait  stamps  issued  by  the  country 
and  a  brief  biography  of  every  one  so 
portrayed. 

Division  of  L.abor  and  Social  Infor¬ 
mation. — The  third  and  fourth  issues  of 
Noticias  have  appeared.  These  give  notes 
in  Spanish  on  subjects  within  the  field  of 
the  Division. 

Copies  of  the  publications  noted  above 
are  for  sale  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
A  complete  price  list  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Chief  Clerk. 
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Carlos  Baca  Flor. — Peruvian  artist  and 
portrait  painter.  Studied  painting  and 
sculpture  in  the  National  Institute  and 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
and  in  1889  was  given  a  government 
scholarship  for  studv  in  Europe.  Examples 
of  his  work  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  .Art  in  New'  York,  in 
the  Vatican,  and  in  various  museums  in 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  He 
was  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur 
and  a  Grand  Official  of  the  Order  of  the 
Sun  of  Peru,  and  during  his  long  and 
successful  career  was  awarded  many  special 
honors  and  prizes  for  his  work.  Died  at 
the  age  of  72  years  in  V'ichy,  France,  in 
.May  1941. 

Cecilio  Baez. —  Paraguayan  lawyer, 


educator,  historian,  diplomat  and  states¬ 
man;  former  President  of  the  Republic 
(1906).  Born  in  Asuncion,  1862;  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Law  School,  University  of  Asun¬ 
cion,  1892.  Former  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Cabinet,  and  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Asuncidn.  Minister  of  Paraguay 
in  Mexico,  the  United  States,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  France  at  various  times  between 
1901  and  1919.  Delegate  to  international 
conferences  at  Mexico  City,  Montevideo, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Corresponding  mem- 
Ijcr  of  the  Academies  of  History,  Buenos 
Aires,  Caracas,  Habana,  and  Tegucigalpa; 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid;  and  the 
Socicte  des  Gens  de  Lettres  of  Paris. 
Author  of  historical,  literary,  and  scien- 
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tific  works,  of  which  the  Historia  Colonial 
del  Paraguay  y  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the 
CuestiSn  de  Limites  entre  Paraguay  y  Bolivia 
are  outstanding.  Died  in  Asuncidn  on 
June  18,  1941,  at  the  age  of  79. 

Jose  de  la  Cuadra. — Ecuadorean  writer, 
educator,  and  public  official.  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Guayaquil.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  Department  of 
Guayas;  Undersecretary  of  the  Interior; 
Secretary  General  of  Public  Administra¬ 
tion.  Author  of  novels,  short  stories, 
poems,  some  of  which  have  been  translated 
into  other  languages.  Died  in  Guayaquil 
on  February  26,  1941,  at  the  age  of  37. 

Agustin  Edwards  MacClure. — Chilean 
financier,  journalist,  diplomat.  His  long 
public  career  included  the  following  activi¬ 
ties:  National  deputy,  1900-10;  vice 
president  of  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
chairman  of  Finance  Committee,  1901-02; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1903,  1904, 
1909-10;  Minister  of  Interior,  1910; 
Chilean  Minister  to  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Switzerland,  1905-06;  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  1911-1924;  Minister  to  Sweden, 
1921-24;  and  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  1935-38.  Chilean  delegate  to 
International  Red  Cross  Conference, 
Geneva,  1906;  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  1920,  and  in  1921  chairman 
of  the  League’s  Finance  Committee  and 
vice  president  of  the  Second  Assembly; 
President  of  the  League’s  Fourth  Assembly 
in  1922.  President  of  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  Santiago, 
1923;  chairman  of  Chilean  members  of 
the  Tacna-Arica  Plebiscite  Commission, 
1924-25;  delegate  to  Sixth  International 
Histor\-  Congress,  Oslo,  1928;  president 
of  Second  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Education,  Santiago,  1934.  Proprietor  of 
El  Mercurio  of  Santiago,  and  founder  and 
publisher  of  El  Mercurio  of  Antofagasta 
and  Valdivia,  Ultimas  Noticias  of  Antofa* 
fjasta.  La  Estrella,  Valparaiso,  Z^g-Z^g, 


Corre  Vuela,  Selecta,  Peneca,  E'amilia,  and 
other  publications.  Member  of  Chilean 
Academy,  Chilean  Society  of  History  and 
Geography,  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London,  American  Academy  of  Political 
Sciences,  and  several  other  societies  and 
unions.  His  decorations  and  honors  in¬ 
cluded,  among  others,  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  British  Empire,  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy,  Isabel  la  Catolica,  Polar  Star  of 
Sweden,  Golden  Crop  of  China,  Poland 
Restored,  and  George  I  of  Greece.  In 
1940  received  from  Columbia  University 
the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  award  for  out¬ 
standing  merit  in  journalism.  Author  of 
many  literary,  economic,  and  historical 
works.  Died  at  the  age  of  63  years  in 
.Santiago  on  June  18,  1941. 

Antonio  Jose  Iregui. — Colombian  ju¬ 
rist,  writer,  and  teacher.  For  many  years 
taught  in  the  Universidad  Republicana  of 
Bogota,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  both 
for  his  gift  for  teaching  and  his  personal 
attributes.  Served  several  terms  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  1927-28 
served  in  the  Assembly  of  Cundinamarca. 
Member  of  the  Academies  of  Jurisprudence 
of  Bogotfi,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Academia  de  la  Lengua  of  Bogota, 
the  Ateneo  of  Guatemala,  and  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  of  Paris.  Author  of  sev¬ 
eral  distinguished  works  on  political  econ¬ 
omy  and  social  sciences.  Died  at  the  age 
of  77  years  in  Bogota  on  May  26,  1941. 

Miguel  Lerdo  de  Tejada. — Mexican 
musician,  composer,  conductor.  Began  to 
compose  music  at  the  age  of  13.  Gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Colegio  Militar  of  Mexico 
but  abandoned  a  military  career  for  music. 
Over  period  of  forty  years  composed  many 
songs  and  other  popular  pieces  that  won 
him  recognition  and  fame.  In  1900  organ¬ 
ized  the  widely  known  Orquesta  Tipica 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  and  continued  as  its  con¬ 
ductor  to  time  of  his  death.  Died  at  the 
age  of  72  in  Mexico  City  on  May  25,  1941. 
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Alberto  Munoz  Vernaza. — Ecuado¬ 
rean  jurist,  historian,  and  diplomat.  Be¬ 
gan  his  career  by  occupying  the  chair  of 
literature  in  the  Colegio  Nacional  of  Ecua¬ 
dor  and  then  acted  as  professor  of  public 
law  in  the  Universidad  Azuaya.  Served 
as  his  country’s  envoy  in  Peru,  Chile,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay.  In 
December  1940  the  Government  of  Colom¬ 
bia  bestowed  upon  him  the  Cruz  de 
Boyaca.  Died  in  Cuenca  on  May  5,  1941. 

Tancredo  Nannetti. — Colombian  ju¬ 
rist,  writer,  and  public  man.  Received  his 
law  degree  in  1896  and  practiced  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  Cauca  for  some  years.  Founded 
and  published  a  liberal  newspaper.  La 
Imprenta,  in  Popayan,  during  the  time  of 
the  Regeneracion.  Appointed  justice  of  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Colombia  in  1910  and 
served  continuously  in  that  capacity  un¬ 
til  1935.  Following  retirement  from  the 
bench,  again  devoted  hinxself  to  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Died  at  the  age  of  76  years  in 
Bogota  on  April  9,  1941. 

Francisco  Antonio  Risquez. — Vene¬ 
zuelan  physician,  surgeon,  and  professor. 
Received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
and  surgery  from  University  of  Venezuela, 
1876.  Served  as  deputy  in  State  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Nueva  Esparta,  1877-78;  vice¬ 
rector  and  later  rector  of  the  Colegio 
Nacional  of  Nueva  Esparta,  1878-82; 
member  of  Board  of  Education,  State  of 
Bolivar,  1883;  rector  of  Colegio  of  Petare, 
1885;  professor  in  University  of  Venezuela, 
1887,  vice-rector,  1888,  and  professor  of 
pathology  since  1889;  rector  of  University 
of  Venezuela,  1898.  Delegate  to  First 
Pan  American  Medical  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1892;  to  International  Congress  of 
Medicine,  Rome,  1894;  to  First  Pedagogi¬ 
cal  Congress,  Caracas,  1894;  to  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Medicine  and  Con¬ 
gress  of  Medical  Dentistry  and  Professional 
Medicine,  Paris,  1900.  Venezuelan  consul 
and  charg6  d’affaires  in  Spain,  1901-10; 
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director  of  School  for  Nurses,  Caracas,. 
1913-19;  director  of  School  of  Medicinc,» 
1920;  professor  of  military  hygiene,  Mili. 
tary  School,  Caracas,  1925.  Delegate  to 
Pan  American  Medical  Congress,  Habana*, 
1927;  vice  chairman  of  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  for  Pan  American  Medical  Con-i 
gress,  1 934.  Member  of  numerous  medical, 
pharmaceutical,  and  scientific  acade-j 
mies  and  societies  and  recipient  of  many 
foreign  decorations  and  honors.  Author' 
of  several  medical  books  and  manuals.^ 
Died  at  the  age  of  85  years  in  Caracas  on 
July  10,  1941. 

Joaquin  Tamayo  Alvarez. — Coloni-t 
bian  writer  and  historian.  Author  of 
many  studies  on  various  periods  of  ColoiiH 
bian  history.  Gave  courses  in  Latitt 
American  political  history  at  the  National; 
Law  School  and  the  Colegio  Mayor  de* 
Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario  at  Bogoti* 
Owner  of  the  weekly  review,  Cromos, 
Died  at  the  age  of  40  years  in  Bogotft  on' 
March  29,  1941. 

Alfredo  Vasquez  Cobo. — Colombiaid) 
civil  engineer.  Army  officer,  statesman,! 
and  diplomat.  Graduate  in  civil  enginceP‘!| 
ing  of  the  Universities  of  London  and 
Paris.  Member  of  the  commission  of  I 
engineers  in  charge  of  construction  of  theil 
Pacific  Railway.  Minister  of  War  in  the'j 
Cabinets  of  President  Jose  Manuel  Manxy^ 
quin  and  Rafael  Reyes,  during  whose 
administration  he  also  held  the  portfolio^ 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  that! 
capacity  signed  the  Vasquez  Cobo-Martinf. 
Treaty,  defining  the  boundary  betweeif 
Colombia  and  Brazil.  Served  severdj 
terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
which  he  was  presiding  officer,  and  in  the 
Senate.  Twice  candidate  for  the  Preshl 
dency  of  Colombia.  Minister  to  France^ 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Colombianj 
expedition  sent  to  Leticia  at  the  time  of  the, 
conflict  with  Peru.  Died  at  Cali,  Colom^ 
bia,  on  February  1,  1941.  | 
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